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VERDI'S FALSTAFF. 


Tue dangers of indiscreet prophecy are proverbial, and instances of it 
are many and occasionally amusing. Perhaps no more striking example 
could be found than one short sentence which occurs at the close of 
the article “ Verdi,” in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
which was written before the production of Ote//o by a warm admirer 
and enthusiastic compatriot of the great composer. It runs as 
follows:—‘ For the musical critic, Othello, whatever it may be, 
can neither add to nor detract from the merits of its author. From 
Oberto Conte di S. Bonifacio to the Messa di Requiem, we can 
watch the progressive and full development of Verdi’s genius, and 
though we have a right to expect from him a new masterpiece, still 
nothing leads us to believe that the new work may be the product 
of a nuova maniera.” After the experience of O¢el/o in February, 
1887, and of Falstaff in February, 1893, these remarks can scarcely 
fail to raise a smile. But their author may be forgiven for failing 
to foresee that the seven-leagued boots which carried Verdi from 
Nabucco to Aida, would prove capable of taking another stride, and 
a longer one. Mazzucato left two important factors out of his 
calculations—the influence of Boito and the perennial youthfulness 
of the composer. It is scarcely necessary to insist that Verdi has 
developed a nuova maniera, a third style as distinct from his two 
earlier methods as is that of Beethoven; but differing from the 
Bonn master in that the latest manner is of the nature rather of a 
radical change than of a natural development of the earlier growth. 
To lay down roughly the landmarks of Verdi’s three styles is not a 
matter of great difficulty. The first may be said to extend from 
Oberto to the Forza del Destino, the second from Don Carlos to the 
Requiem, and the third from Otello to ——, here we may happily 
leave a blank. I am loth to follow the example of the Dictionary, 
and put a full stop to the catalogue. The musical world may yet le 
startled by a new opera as far in advance of Falstaff as Otello is of 
Aida. To a man of such strength and health, such brains and wealth 
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of imagination, nothing is impossible. His is not the nature of a 
Xossini, who, after a series of successes made in the full vigour of 
manhood, sat down and spent the rest of his witty existence chewing 
the cud of memory; but rather that of a Titian, whose work ceased 
only with the breath of life. There is a curious parallel between 
these two great artists: the painter who worked without apparent loss 
of power to the age of ninety-nine, and only died by the accident of the 
plague ; and the composer who produced his best and most mature 
work at the age of seventy-nine, and is to all appearance capable of 
as much more both good and new. In such hale veterans this century 
has happily been rich, and Italy can claim her share. In Verdi she 
has a source of pride which she is not slow to appreciate or backward 
in acclaiming. Those who lately witnessed the triumph of his 
last opera could not fail to be deeply impressed, on the one hand, by 
the touching affection which leavened the enthusiasm of the country 
—an affection felt and expressed alike by King and by peasant— 
and on the other, by the modesty and dignity with which it was 
accepted by the great composer. So devoid was he of all self-asser- 
tion, that he even expressed his regret that so vast a concourse of 
strangers should have taken the trouble to come from all parts of 
Europe for the premiére, and declared that he preferred the days 
of his earlier career, when his operas were accepted or rejected on 
their merits alone, and when the test was independent of any con- 
siderations of personal popularity. A glance at his honest eyes was 
enough to satisfy the hearer that these were his true convictions and 
no affectations of humility. Such men are at all times rare; but 
living as Verdi does at a moment when the younger Italian school, 
which he has so long fostered almost single-handed, is rapidly 
coming to the fore, and is reaching an important crisis of its 
development, his influence for good cannot possibly be over-rated, 
nor can it fail to be productive of the highest results. 

It is interesting to turn for a moment to the earlier works of 
Verdi’s long career, and to notice the points of difference between 
them and the works of his maturity, as well as the threads of simi- 
larity which connect them. At all times vivid and poetical, the 
earlier operas have undoubtedly been defaced by a certain lack of 
refinement, and by a neglect of the balance which should exist 
between orchestra and singers. The very superabundance of melodic 
gift which seems almost to inundate them interferes with the 
dramatic cohesion and cloys rather than satisfies the ear. The 
orchestral treatment, although more important than it had been in 
the hands of Donizetti and Bellini, was more influenced by their 
methods than by the sounder traditions of Cherubini. Many instances 
of this bald handling of the orchestra will be found in page after 
page of the Zrovatore and the Traviata, where the most tragic and 
highly wrought passages of vocal declamation are supported by an 
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ordinary waltz rhythm in the accompaniment, which indeed seems 
to be doing its best to belie the drift of the words sung. Sometimes 
traces of the most unqualified banality occur, as witness the music 
assigned to the stage-band at the opening of Rigoletto; a passage 
which it is almost impossible to listen to without a feeling of aver- 
sion. But even these worst moments possess in the very outspoken- 
ness of their vulgarity a certain genuine ring, a spontaneity of 
expression, which cannot fail to bring home to the listener that the 
composer is an honest man doing his best according to his lights. 
It is this honesty of purpose, coupled with an immense fertility of 
imagination and adaptability of temperament, which has permeated 
Verdi’s life-work, and resulted in this his latest, his most powerful, 
and his most beautiful composition. It is precisely this genuineness 
to which Meyerbeer, with all his astuteness, was unable to attain. 
Verdi’s was an unpolished metal, Meyerbeer’s a stage tinsel. Verdi's 
was a natural genius, Meyerbeer’s a cultivated ingenuity. The 
natural process was in the one case a power of taking the highest 
burnish and polish, in the other a gradual thinning of the veneer, 
and the eventual exposure of the inferior material which underlay 
it. Some similarity of workmanship at one time undoubtedly 
existed between these two men; but their ways divided as sharply 
and tended as differently as those of Meyerbeer and his contemporary 
Weber. Between Verdi and his great German colleague Wag- 
ner there is a far closer relationship of method. But only of 
method, and not of the workmanship based on the method. The 
styles of these two composers vary so completely, that it seems im- 
possible to assert that the Italian learnt from the German. It would 
be fairer to say, as perhaps posterity will say, that the immense 
development of opera in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was rather the result of a natural process than the work of any one 
man ; that Tristan, Carmen, and Otello are only so many landmarks 
on the road of progress which each country was making in its own 
way. In one respect Wagner had the advantage (if a questionable 
one) of his brethren. He had a pen for words as well as notes, for 
criticism and essay as well as for poetry and music; his conception 
of the relations of music and drama were therefore laid before the 
unmusical as well as the musical public, and that with much fire and 
fury, and with quips and thrusts which directed the eyes of all 
Europe to his polemical genius. With these methods Verdi has had 
nothing to do. He has contented himself with working out his own 
ideas on music paper, and trusting his fame to the application of 
theories alone, while abstaining from their discussion. He has 
therefore, by the mere fact of making no ferocious enemies, created 
no cult of aggressive friends. But his best work will not suffer on 
that account, and the Italian may be counted, at any rate, the happier 
man. The very dissimilarity of the natures of Wagner and Verdi 
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accentuate the identity of their principles, and go to prove that solid 
truth was at the bottom of the well from which each drew his inspi- 
ration. 

The principles were harder to apply in Italy than in Germany. 
Wagner found the way prepared for him by Weber and by Spontini, 
who though of Italian birth identified himself with Germany. There 
the orchestra was already raised to the position of a participator 
in the drama, vocal effect had already begun to give way to truth of 
expression. NotsoinItaly. The latest work of Rossini was rather 
a French than an Italian opera, and the threadbare productions of 
Donizetti and Bellini were all that intervened between the school of 
the Barbiére and the beginnings of Verdi. It would not have been 
surprising if, under these circumstances he had turned from his 
sources of inspiration to the works of other countries ; but this is 
precisely what Verdi did not do. He had the consciousness of the 
strength he derived from contact with his native soil, and deter- 
mined for good or ill to work upon it alone. Ofello and Falstaff, 
both as uncompromising in their fidelity to dramatic truth of expres- 
sion as Tristan and the Meistersinger, are both unmistakably Italian 
operas, in warmth of feeling, in force of declamation, and in wealth 
of purely vocal melody. In one respect at least Verdi’s later works 
are more satisfactory in their effect upon the public than those of 
Wagner, namely in concentration. The very fact that Wagner was 
his own librettist was necessarily detrimental to his sense of propor- 
tion. Immense as was the advantage which he gained by uniting all 
the elements of construction of a music-drama in his own person, 
they were undoubtedly counterbalanced by the disadvantages arising 
from the lack of discussion and of criticism. There was no indepen- 
dent composer to curb the redundancies of the librettist, no inde- 
pendent librettist to warn the composer of undue lengthiness. The 
result is that, except under the special conditions of Bayreuth, 
it may safely be said no work of Wagner’s is given in any opera 
house without many and extensive cuts: cuts moreover that from 
the point of view of actual physical comfort are necessary to the 
average theatre-goer, be he ever such a devotee of the master. In 
the case of Verdi this is wholly different. In Arrigo Boito he has 
found a fellow-worker who is at once a poet and a dramatist of the 
highest rank, and in addition is gifted with the keenest musical 
perception. Conference, discussion, and mutual criticism have done 
their work and eliminated all the /Jongueurs both in acting and in 
music ; as a consequence it is hard to lay one’s finger on one single 
scene either in Ofe//o or in Falstaff where a cut would not absolutely 
injure the construction or mutilate the piece. Both operas are there- 
fore of reasonable length and fatigue neither audience nor performers. 
If on the one hand it is impossible to credit Verdi with the possession 
of the immense power which created the Death March in the Dusk 
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of the Gods, we are equally unable to credit Wagner with the power 
of exquisite vocal writing which is the glory of the Italian master. 
It may be urged that such comparisons are odious, but to the mind 
of the unprejudiced admirer of both these giants they are not so. 
They are only instructive. Neither creator could, even if he would, 
change his nature; the fact that each was true to his own, is the highest 
testimony to the value of their respective creations. 

I have said that Falstaff is written upon the same principle as the 
Meistersinger. It is curious, however, to note how each master uses 
these principles in his own way. In the Meistersinger the orchestra 
is the pivot of the whole, and asserts itself markedly to be so. 
In Falstaff it plays the same part, but in such a way as to call no 
attention to its importance. It is rather felt than heard, much as in 
Don Juan and the Marriage of Figaro. In the Meistersinger the 
voice parts go entirely by the natural declamation of the words with- 
out regard as to whether the result is melodic and vocal or the 
reverse. In Fulstaff the declamation is so perfect as to be (in the 
words of Boito) a physiological study, and yet the notes sung never 
cease to be melodious and grateful to the singer. A most happy 
instance of this is the phrase sung by Mrs. Quickly at her entrance 
in Act II. to the word “ Reverenza.” In the Meistersinger there 
are no full closes, save at the fall of the curtain, and the music runs 
continuously on from beginning to end. In Fulstaff there are 
numerous full closes, which are, however, so artfully conceived that 
they give the impression of continuity without sacrificing the relief 
to the ear. In the Meistersinger there are definite phrases associated 
with definite personalities and situations: in Fa/staff the same 
result is produced by orchestral colouring and by the use and inter- 
change of certain definite rhythms. In the Meistersinger there are 
two or three complete lyrical passages, songs, if they may be so 
termed without offence, which can be performed separately from the 
work without much sacrifice of effect or of value. In Fuistaff there 
are none, nor is it possible to repeat any passage without wholly 
spoiling the scene. The encores, which, though few, were insisted 
on at the Scala, amply proved how fatal any break, however short, in 
the play was to its unity of purpose. 

It will thus be seen that Falstaff is as modern in construction as 
its German predecessor; and, if it is impossible to assign it quite so 
high a position in the catalogue of masterpieces, that is only because 
it is not so rich in human interest, and fails to touch so deeply the 
emotions. This is, however, the character of the play. There is no 
creation in it so sympathetic as the figure of Hans Sachs, no element 
of rest so satisfying as the moment where the watchman walks up 
the deserted street in the moonlight ; no set melody so rivetting as 
the “ Preislied.”” In these points, and in these alone, it falls short 
of the high-water mark of the Meistersinger. The charm, the 
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vivacity, the wit of the Italian are in every page. To expect more 
would be to expect Verdi to belie his nationality. We do not the 
less admire a Giovanni Bellini because we may prefer a Diirer; nor 
do we expect from the Venetian the qualities of the Niirnberger. The 
preference will be according to the temperament and race of the 
hearer. A Teuton will prefer the Meistersinger and a Latin will 
prefer Falstaff. It is enough for us that we possess both. 

No criticism upon the later works of Verdi would be complete 
without a reference to the important share in their production held 
by Arrigo Boito. To the brilliant composer of Mefistofele is to be 
traced the force which impelled Verdi to start afresh upon operatic 
work. It can hardly be denied that his influence has had a power- 
ful effect on the direction of the older composer’s mind. It is not 
for the first time in history that such a bond has united the elder 
and the younger generation. Blow and Henry Purcell obviously 
had common interest and sympathies of a similar sort, and to a still 
more striking extent Haydn and Mozart. Nor was Wagner himself 
uninfluenced by younger men, as witness the effect of Cornelius’s 
Barber of Bagdad upon the Meistersinger. So it is with Verdi and 
Boito. Certainly the composer never before had librettos so worthy 
of his genius, or so suggestive to his imagination as the poems of 
Otello and Falstaff. 

The construction of Fulstaff is extremely clear and concise. There 
are three acts almost equal in length, each subdivided into two 
scenes also more or less of equal length. The persons of the Shake- 
speare play are reduced in number. The character of Slender is 
merged in that of Dr. Caius, a proceeding which cannot fail to cause 
regret ; for the latter remains a somewhat colourless and troublesome 
figure, while the well-known thin and sentimental Slender would 
have made an admirable foil to the fire and jealousy of Ford and the 
fat and humorous hero. Without Slender there is no pendant to 
Falstaff. This and this only is the weak point of the casting of the 
play. The alternations of scenes are admirably conceived, and 
happily contrasted. The poetry is no whit inferior to the construc- 
tion; many passages, both of translation and of original matter, are 
well worthy of a separate existence. As examples of excellent and 
almost literal reproduction of Shakespeare may be mentioned the 
monologue upon Honour, which has been ingeniously worked into 
the first scene, and the speech of Ford at the close of the first scene 
of the second act. The original passages are naturally of greater 
interest, chief among them a sonnet sung by Fenton at the begin- 
ning of the scene in Win ‘sor Forest, a perfect specimen of its kind. 
The Italian is often difficult, even to the natives; for Boito has 
adopted a number of fifteenth-century methods of expression which 
give an archaic flavour to his text; these are not always easy to 
follow, and the series of epithets which are flung about from mouth 
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to mouth in the final scene almost require an annotated edition to 
elucidate them. Notwithstanding this occasionally obscure diction, 
the poet’s knowledge of early Italian literature is so profound, and 
his use of it apparently so natural, that the pedantry which in 
less skilled hands might so easily have asserted itself is wholly 
absent. 

The difficulty of adopting the plot of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
for operatic purposes has always lain in the fact that the discomfi- 
tures of the fat knight are too numerous, and one of them (his escape 
in the guise of the old woman of Brentford) most difficult to manage 
with any semblance of reality. Moreover, it has a trace of vulgarity 
which is only too easily accentuated by the least carelessness in 
acting or dress. This scene Boito has with great judgment sup- 
pressed, reducing the attempts and failures of Fa/staff to two, and 
gaining a greatly enhanced effect by this concentration. Moreover, 
he has vastly strengthened the dénowement of the scene of the buck- 
basket by introducing a double interest. He conceals Fenton and 
Anne Page behind the screen (which replaces Shakespeare’s arras) 
when Falstaff is covered up in the basket, and this gives occasion 
for a complication of the most humorous kind; so laughter-pro- 
voking indeed did it prove that at the first performance the music 
became almost inaudible owing to the unrestrained mirth of the 
audience. A word of praise must also be given to the ensemble 
verses, sometimes as many as nine in number, mostly written in the 
most complicated rhythms, but all fitting together without strain, 
while giving the composer every opportunity for varied treatment. 
Nor has Verdi failed to reach the standard of excellence attained by 
the poet. His subtlety of characterisation is as keen as it was in 
the days of the quartet in Rigoletto, and the matter with which he 
has clothed his manner is superior in refinement, in force, and in 
delicacy to the earlier work. He writes for nine voices with such 
consummate ease that no sensation of undue complication is felt for 
an instant. In this respect the ensembles in Falstaff are superior to 
those in Otello, where, as in the finale of the second act, it is impos- 
sible not to plead guilty to a certain sense of bewilderment. 

To criticise separate portions of the music is almost as impossible 
as to select fragments for concert use. ‘The work is so evenly 
balanced that hardly any scene is superior to the rest. Audiences, 
however, will have their favourite phrases and passages, and as such 
may be mentioned the monologue on Honour, the short love-duet 
between Fenton and Anne Page (the most fascinating and charming 
number in the score), the duet between Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, 
and the whole scene between Ford and the Knight; the short 
scherzo “ Quando era un paggio,” the song of the fairies in Windsor 
Forest, and last, but not by any means least, the final fugue. But 
many equally interesting though more unassuming passages will strike 
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the hearer as he becomes more and more familiar with the work. 
There is hardly a page without a gem, and not a trace of ugliness 
from cover to cover. Moreover, there are virtues of cmission as well 
as of commission ; for Fulstaff is happily devoid of those awkward 
moments which used to be called stage-waits, but have lately been 
dignified with the name of intermezzi. Perhaps younger Italy, 
always on the look out for novelty, and apt to imitate innovations, 
will amuse itself by trying to write final fugues to its operas. If it 
takes this healthy exercise it assuredly will do itself no harm, even 
if the fugues are dull, which Verdi’s are not, and have to be cut out in 
performance, which his never will be. 

But it is not merely the music itself which is new in style, the 
orchestration is also strikingly fresh and original. The composer 
has hit the happy mean between superabundance and poverty. The 
instruments are always at work upon something which repays atten- 
tion, but never interfere with the voice, or with the enunciation of 
an important sentence or a witty phrase. The consequence is that 
attention is never diverted from the stage, while the band is almost 
unconsciously helping to elucidate the situation. Many of the 
effects, such as the now famous mountain of shakes, where Falstaff 
swallows his “ quart of sack with a toast in it,” are almost over- 
powering in force and directness. Played as they were by the 
admirable orchestra of the Scala, all such points told to the full. 
The delicacy of the fairy music, so different in style and conception 
from that of Weber and Mendelssohn, was realised in a manner 
which must have rejoiced the master himself as much as it did his 
audience. In a word, the orchestra, which Mascheroni directed 
with consummate skill, understood to the full the art of accompany- 
ing without loss of tone or monotony of detail. Unnoticed by the 
mass of the audience (and that is the greatest meed of praise which 
it is possible to bestow), it reached a level of perfection far superior 
to that attained by the vocalists. The latter, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Pini Corsi, who sang the part of Ford with surprising force 
and ability, were individually unequal to the task of reaching the 
ideal of the work. The many excellencies of Maurel, as actor and 
as declaimer, as vocalist and as artist, were counterbalanced by the 
fact that his voice was not equal to the task, and his conception of 
the part of Falstaff was too heavy and at times too tragic. The 
weight of the Knight should be treated as Lablache, the ideal repre- 
sentative of the hero, would have treated it—the body of a mam- 
moth with the lightness of a feather. To expect this of an artist of 
Maurel’s temperament is, perhaps, hypercritical, and it may be con- 
ceded that it is better to be too tragic than too farcical in the con- 
ception. But after all the middle course is alone what would be the 
perfect rendering of the creation of Shakespeare, and that Maurel 
undoubtedly did not succeed in taking. Apart from individual 
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criticism, it might be said that the ensemble was excellent, especially 
in the acting and declamation ; in this respect the initial perfor- 
mances will scarcely be equalled again. It could hardly be other- 
wise, seeing that composer and librettist themselves directed some 
forty rehearsals, which were attended with unswerving loyalty by 
the artists. It will be both curious and interesting to note what 
reception will await Fa/staf' in its future career in various countries. 
It is possible that its greatest success will be made out of Italy, 
which is more or less (as far as the masses are concerned) taken 
aback by its novelty and uncompromising idealism, and is, as in the 
case of Ofel/o, desirous of more tune in the treble with the accom- 
paniment in the bass. If it were not for political reasons which on 
this occasion has warped her better judgment, France might be 
expected to welcome it as warmly as she could present it perfectly. 
But so bitter is the feeling between the two countries that even the 
appreciation of art is tied and bound by the demon of jealousy. In 
Germany, and especially in Vienna, we may forecast a completely 
warm welcome, tempered by a few sneers from the elect of Bayreuth, 
who admit the existence of only one composer of music-dramas, 
In England it is sure of a warm welcome, alike for its faithful- 
ness to Shakespeare and for its intrinsic merits. It is to be hoped 
that its first appearance here will be made on a stage of medium 
size. The Scala was undoubtedly too large for it, although the 
acoustic properties of that immense building are so perfect that 
scarcely any detail was lost. The Lyceum Theatre, which was, of 
course, too small for an opera of the colossal proportions of Ofe/lo, 
would be admirably adapted for its sister comedy. But wherever 
and whenever it is produced it is certain to make its mark, and to 
keep its hold upon the stage. 

We have yet to see the effect which will be produced upon the 
operas of its contemporaries and successors by Verdi’s last works. 
If Otello tended towards realism, and in a way was responsible for 
the cruel directness, not to say brutality, of such works as Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Falstaff may be trusted to bring back the desire for per- 
fect workmanship, for ideal beauty, and for symmetrical finish. As 
such it is doubly welcome. The praise it has met with on all sides 
has been the same which it would have deserved if it had been com- 
posed by a man in the full vigour of youth. No apology is needed 
on the score of the writer’s years. We may, therefore, unlike the 
unlucky writer quoted at the opening of this article, hope for more 
work equally strong, perfect, and healthy; the work of a master 
who is already enrolled amongst the immortals. 

©. V. Sranrorp. 











POLITICS AND PROGRESS IN SIAM. 


Siam is a country which, though it lies but little off the beaten track 
of Asiatic travel, is rarely visited by members of the globe-trotting 
genus. They linger a week amid the enchanting bowers of Ceylon, 
and they pass at express speed through the equatorial showers of 
Singapore. But for Bangkok they seldom turn aside, and in their recol- 
lection Siam is merely a name on the map, instead of a coign in the 
memory. Indeed, the extent of popular knowledge about Siam in 
England did not a short time ago probably much exceed the fact 
that it is a country which produces and cherishes white elephants, 
and once produced, while leaving others to cherish, a peculiar 
variety of twins. Even in writings upon the subject a singular 
embroidery of fiction has been woven round the real Siam. Ludi- 
crously exaggerated estimates of its population and resources have 
been given by writers claiming to be competent; and it is one of 
the regrets of the visitor that he can find no modern work with 
respectable claims to accuracy or research. The visits of Siamese 
princes to England in recent years, and their participation in the 
advantages of English public school and university education, have 
somewhat dissipated the prevailing ignorance, and have acquainted 
our countrymen with the fact that here lies another nation endea- 
vouring to pass through the stubborn throes of a second birth, 
eagerly affecting the externals, if not really convinced by the spirit, 
of modern civilisation, and aspiring to follow at a distance in the 
enlightened footsteps of Japan. A visit to the country and its 
capital will provoke surprise at the extent of the progress which has 
already been made, but will also disclose the long vistas that must 
still be traversed before Siam can claim to have successfully fortified 
her integrity against the dangers by which it is threatened. 

Figures and facts may be summarised as follows: An area of 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand square miles 
supports a population which the foolish fancy of writers has elevated 
to from thirty to forty millions, but which the best authorities and 
oldest residents estimate at between six and nine millions, of whom 
probably one million or more are Chinese. The bulk of this popu- 
lation is concentrated in the valley of the Menam, or “ Mother of 
Waters,” which is the Nile of Siam, diffusing, through numerous 
confluents, creeks, and canals, the rich waters over the country, 
whence the rice crops spring that are the staple source of occupation, 
livelihood, and export. Great teak forests line the banks of its upper 
tributaries, fish swarm in the lower reaches, together supplying the 
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second and third national industries and sources of wealth. The 
advantageous position of the Menam valley, which is the geogra- 
phical centre of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, has always given to the 
people that held it a superior influence and importance, and explains 
how it is that a nation with so troubled and obscure a history as the 
Siamese has extended and exerts its authority over regions so widely 
different in character and situation as the Northern Malay States, 
the valleys of the Salwin and the Mekong, and even the remote 
highlands that border upon Tonkin and Annam. Many of these 
outlying portions are still unvisited and unknown; though yearly 
more and more of their secrets are being surrendered to the energies 
principally of French explorers, who, for motives of adventure, com- 
merce, or politics disguised as either, have conducted for years a 
systematic investigation of Eastern and North-Eastern Siam. The 
characteristics of the inhabitants of the Menam basin are more 
familiar. The men are dark-skinned, lithe, well proportioned, 
robust ; the women have beautiful figures and busts and an erect 
stature—advantages which are set off by the national dress, con- 
sisting of a linen cloth drawn across the bosom below the armpits, 
and of the Siamese panung, or petticoat, tucked up and fastened be- 
tween the legs (like the Cambogian sampot, with which it is identical), 
so as to constitute a sort of breeches or drawers. This garment is 
worn by both sexes and all classes from the King to the bond-slave, 
the difference in material, cotton or silk, being the only indication 
of rank. Both men and women of the lower orders have bare legs 
and feet. In the upper classes the men wear a white cotton jacket 
above the panung, and both sexes wear white or coloured cotton 
stockings and shoes. 

Toan European eye the good looks, if they anywhere exist, of both 
men and women are irremediably destroyed by the universal use of 
the betel, which blackens and corrodes the teeth, and causes them to 
protrude, which renders the spittoon an indispensable article of fur- 
niture, and is responsible for the great splashes of red saliva that 
may be seen everywhere adorning the ground, as they have been 
ejected from the mouths of the passers by. Like their fellows in 
Annam, the Siamese women enjoy great freedom and influence. Being 
of a most mercantile and managing temperament, they become the 
self-constituted stewardesses, treasurers, and hucksters of the home, 
or shop, or store. They may be seen by the hundred going to 
market, each seated alone in her own canoe with her wares spread 
out before her. The last King kept a body-guard of Amazons, with 
red coats and trousers and small carbines; but the present sovereign 
has converted them into a species of interior palace police. The 
national character is docile, indolent, light-hearted, gay. The 
Siamese are devoted to the holiday-making and ceremonies and 
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processions which accompany the most important anniversaries 
or incidents of life, death, and religion, and which cause an infinite 
amount of money to be squandered and time lost. They love games: 
kite-flying, a sort of shuttlecock-football, and fighting with cocks, 
crickets, beetles, and fish ; though it is to be surmised that the main 
attraction of these pursuits consists in the scope thereby afforded 
for betting and gambling, which are the cardinal national vices. A 
Siamese will stake money on anything; licensed gambling-houses 
exist in the cities, and are a large source of income to the Govern- 
ment, who farm out the monopoly ; a royal lottery is extensively 
patronised in Bangkok. The gambling-houses and the pawnshops, 
which are their corollary, and which are stocked with objects pawned 
or stolen, are a disgrace to the capital. In some streets every other 
house is a pawnshop, kept by a Chinaman. If suppression of these 
places were found difficult, at least a great reduction in their 
numbers might be made, while a substantial revenue would accrue 
to the Crown by the imposition upon them of a heavy tax. 

The Buddhist priesthood in Siam is very powerful, and is the 
possessor of splendid temples, considerable endowments, and great 
privileges, a position which may be explained, not so much by the 
vitality of the religious spirit, as by the fact that every man in Siam, 
from the King downwards, is compelled at some period in his life, 
usually after he has attained his majority, to enter its ranks, to shave 
his head, and don the yellow robe, to live in the monastery, and beg 
his food from door to door in the morning, to eat nothing from noon 
to nightfall, and to take part in the prescribed temple ritual and 
teaching. The last King served for over twenty years in the priest- 
hood ; and the present King and the Crown Prince have both filled 
their turn. So monk-ridden a country does not afford a favourable 
field for Christian missions ; and though the French Catholics have 
been long and honourably established in the country, and America 
has also a band of energetic workers, Siam is one of the few arenas 
from which British propagandists have wisely held aloof. 

The capital, Bangkok, occupies a fine position on either, but prin- 
cipally on the left bank of the Menam, at a distance of twenty-five 
miles by water from the sea. It is not an old city, having been 
entirely built during the last hundred years, after a change of capital 
had been necessitated owing to the complete destruction of Ayuthia, 
the former seat of Government, by the Burmese in 1767. The 
Menam at and below the city presents the uniform characteristics of 
the rivers of Indo-China. It has a bar at its mouth, which does not 
admit of the passage of vessels drawing more than thirteen and a 
half feet, and which the Siamese are said to cherish as the palla- 
dium of their city from maritime invasion. The broad and tranquil 
bosom of the river is framed by bananas, palms, and bamboos; 
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elegant wats, or pagodas, gleam upon the water’s edge ; houses built 
upon piles or pontoons line the margin ; and crowds of boats dart up 
and down the stream or attend the floating markets. At length the 
signs of life, movement, and shipping become more numerous ; the 
chimneys of big rice-mills are seen pouring a pitchy trail of smoke 
into the air; spacious buildings in the European style adorn the 
bank ; and the six miles of continuous city life, containing a popu- 
lation which exactitude compels me to reduce from the 600,000 to 
700,000 of most writers to the more moderate total of 150,000 to 
200,000, begin to unroll. Bangkok is a city that has excited the 
most opposite verdicts, according to the circumstances under which 
it is contemplated. Those who regard it from the picturesque or 
sentimental point of view will be fascinated by the broad and 
crowded river, with its hundreds of branching canals and creeks, 
alive with canoes, sampans, market-boats, cargo-boats, houseboats, 
gunboats, shrieking launches, and big merchant steamers from Hong- 
kong or Singapore. The gilded spires of the temples, and the 
glittering tiled roofs of the shrines soar high into the air on either 
side ; and if this animated scene be further enhanced by the page- 
antry of the annual processions, when the King visits the temples in a 
flotilla of barges und canoes of state—the nearest modern analogue 
to the aquatic festivals of the Venice of the Doges—few prettier 
sights can be conceived. Those, on the other hand, who scrutinise a 
little more closely, and see that the water of the river is surcharged 
with every abomination, or who follow the malodorous and shallow 
creeks, will be inclined to share the opinion of the English engineer 
who pronounced it one of the dirtiest cities of the East, the home 
of cholera, small-pox, and fever. Bangkok has, however, enor- 
mously changed during the last ten years; for in addition to the 
river-city of which I have been speaking, and the city proper, 
containing the palace, public offices, and principal buildings, sur- 
rounded by a white battlemented wall, a new land-city has sprung 
into existence, containing many miles of well-laid streets, fringed 
by private residences and shops, and extending fur back from the 
river frontage. The first street in the city was opened by the last 
King; but the bulk of these civic improvements has been executed 
by his successor, who may be termed the Haussmann of modern 
Bangkok. Along the principal streets runs a tramway, which 
already pays 15 per cent. to its shareholders; not content with 
which return, the managing spirits are stretching an overhead 
electric cable to supersede the Siamese ponies which at present pull 
the cars. The streets are laid upon a substratum of brick, and a 
steam-roller sustains European illusions. Telegraph and telephone 
wires line the roadway ; and when Europeans are seen dashing by 
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in well-appointed vehicles, the spectacle might well be one many a 
thousand miles removed from Siam. 

To an Englishman, undoubtedly, the most striking feature of 
modern Bangkok is the predominance of English associations and 
ideas. Of the European population, who number between six hun- 
dred and seven hundred, over one-third are English, and of these 
some forty to fifty are in the Government employ. The next 
strongest commercial influence is that of the Germans, who, how- 
ever, play no political part. In the third rank stand the Danes, of 
whom some twenty to thirty are Government employés, and are 
popular with the Siamese, being capable, cheaper than other foreigners, 
and without political prepossessions. The bulk of them have been 
engaged by Commodore de Richelieu, an accomplished Dane, who 
has for years been in charge of the European yachts and gunboats of 
the King. Numerically and commercially the French are nowhere, 
and their tongue is unknown. English is the second language of 
Bangkok. It appears on the shopfronts and public buildings, is used 
on the postage stamps, is taught in the schools, and is spoken with 
perfect facility by the King and the majority of the princes. Several 
of these have been educated in England, and three sons of His 
Majesty are now passing through a similar curriculum. English 
carriages, built in London, India, or Singapore, roll along the 
streets ; the Siamese officers and cavalry are mounted on Australian 
horses, which, however, appear unable to resist the rice diet or the 
climate. English machinery is employed in the mint; two English 
newspapers represent the local press ; the prison is under an English 
warder and is modelled on European lines. Three English tutors 
educate the Crown Prince and the younger sons of the King. Eng- 
lish games, lawn-tennis, and billiards, are played with ability by the 
royal princes who have been in Europe; and in the palace they 
maintain a club, containing an extensive English library, where 
upon a table the Times lies side by side with Truth, and the Atheneum 
with the Review of Reviews. Finally 88 per cent. of the trade of the 
port is carried in British vessels. 

Scarcely less remarkable on a lower plane is the activity and mer- 
cantile predominance of the Chinese, of whom there must be 50,000 
in the city. China herself declines to acknowledge Siam, whom, as 
a refractory and mutinous vassal, she snubs and ignores. But for 
her loss of political ascendency she has more than compensated by 
the resistless infiltration of her colonists, who own eighteen of the 
twenty-five steam rice-mills of Bangkok, in whose hands is the bulk 
of the export trade of rice, who absorb the retail industries, farm 
the monopolies, and own all the pawnshops, and whose leading 
citizens have built for themselves splendid residences along the 
river bank. 
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From the towers of the temples, a few of which can be mounted, 
the city is seen buried in a mantle of verdure, whence emerge the 
fanciful pinnacles of the prachedis, or relic shrines of the wats, and the 
lofty double and treble roofs of the sanctuaries within which gilded 
Buddhas flash from the summit of pyramidal thrones. Both the 
exterior and the interior of these edifices are resplendent with colour 
and gilding, executed often with the coarsest materials, but with 
extraordinary decorative effect, one of the commonest methods 
employed being the setting in plaster of fragments of broken pottery, 
so as to form flowers, dragons, figures, and fantastic designs. The 
Buddha images within are either standing, seated, or recumbent, one 
of the latter, of peculiar fame, being 140. feet long. From any 
quarter the enclosure of the Royal Palace is most conspicuous, includ- 
ing, behind a white crenelated wall, a bewildering coruscation of 
pinnacles, towers, and spires. This remarkable group of buildings, 
which is in some respects the most curious in the East, and suggests 
faint reminiscences of the Kremlin at Moscow, is in its present form 
the work of the reigning monarch. He built the New Palace, his 
own residence; he raised the public offices; and he completed the 
principal temple, or Wat Prakao, which had been in course of 
erection for nearly 100 years. The interior of the enclosure may be 
divided into three parts. The first is a paved rectangular plat- 
form, some 200 yards by half as broad, entirely covered with 
temples, kiosques, pavilions, images, statues, and shrines, glitter- 
ing with every variety and combination of hue. Here is the 
Temple of the Emerald Idol, paved with tiles of brass, and 
containing a famous image of Buddha, variously said to be 
made of emerald, green glass, or jade. Within its frescoed walls 
occurs twice a year the solemn ceremony of drinking the water of 
allegiance to the King ;' while the devoutness of the present and of 
previous monarchs is attested by countless offerings of precious stones 
and gold. Here is a shrine, containing in a closed cabinet the holy 
scriptures, written on palm-leaves in the Cambogian Pali character. 
Here is the great prachedi, or relic tope, entirely of gold; here the 
sealed temple, wherein are deposited in golden urns the ashes of the 
royal princes; here the shrine which contains the ashes of the white 
elephants. Tanks, trees, elegant loggias, and scores of grotesque 
life-size statues representing foreign peoples and dresses, executed 
by some droll Chinaman in Hongkong, adorn the terraces. In an 
adjoining part of the enclosure are the principal public offices, built 
in the European style. The third division contains the New Palace, 
erected for the King by an English architect, who has gracefully 


(1) This takes place in April and September. In the water have been dipped swords, 
daggers, spears, guns, and other implements, typifying the idea of revenge upon the 
faithless or disloyal subject. It is tasted by the princes, ministers, and leading officials, 
and is sprinkled upon their foreheads. 
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combined the elegance of an Italian structure with the peculiar and 
fanciful towers of Siam. On either side of this building are the 
immense pillared Audience-halls of previous sovereigns, with gilded 
thrones raised aloft beneath the nine-staged royal umbrella of white, 
fringed with gold. In the same vicinity are the stables of the so- 
called white elephants, of whom there are now four, but who have 
fallen from the high estate of the days when, if the legend be true, 
they were fed by princes from platters of gold. They are still 
regarded with immense respect, as the peculiar appanage of royalty, 
and are sometimes brought out in processions, though they have - 
never in Siam been mounted by the King. 

In a drawing-room of the New Palace, handsomely furnished from 
Europe, and hung with portraits of European sovereigns, His Majesty 
was kind enough to receive me. The present dynasty dates only from 
1782, after the fall of Ayuthia and the shifting of the capital; and 
its two longest and most remarkable reigns have been those of the 
present King’s father and of himself. The former, King Mongkut, 
reigned from 1851 to 1868, after spending over twenty years in 
the cloister. He wasa sovereign of singular enlightenment, a philo- 
sopher, and a man of science. It was with him that in 1857 Sir J. 
Bowring concluded the treaty which is the basis of our present 
relations with Siam, and to him was due the first opening up of his 
country to the electric influence of the West. Dying in 1868, from 
a fever caught during an expedition to witness an eclipse of the sun, 
he was succeeded by His reigning Majesty Chulalonkorn I., the ninth 
of the eighty or more children with whom he had enriched the werld. 
The young King was then fifteen years of age, and is now a little 
short of forty. He has two full brothers, the Ong Yai and the Ong 
Noi, of whom the former fills no official position, while the latter is 
Commander-in-Chief, and twenty half-brothers, the sons of different 
mothers, of whom several are his leading ministers in Bangkok or 
Commissioners in the provinces. The first queen of the King was 
accidentally drowned with her child in 1880; but his two principal 
surviving queens, called respectively the Right Hand and the Left 
Hand Queens, are her sisters, and his own half-sisters, the royal 
blood being thus kept free from alien contamination. The first of 
these ladies is the mother of the Crown Prince, who is a bright and 
intelligent youth of fourteen years of age. The King is a much- 
married individual, having had in addition a number of wives or 
concubines, whom rumour places at not less than one hundred, and 
some fifty or sixty children, of whom over thirty are said still to be 
living. He is a decidedly handsome man, with open and agreeable 
features, an excellent figure, and a dignified bearing. When I saw 
him he was dressed with extreme simplicity in a white cotton jacket 
over a blue silk panung, and white stockings ; but his official costume, 
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worn only on ceremonial occasions, is among the most gorgeous in 
the East. His Majesty speaks and understands English perfectly ; 
but in audience prefers to employ his native tongue, which was 
interpreted, along with my replies, by his half-brother and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Prince Devawongse. The King’s amiable dis- 
position meets with universal praise, and he is personally liked by 
every one who comes in contact with him. His constitution is said 
to be less strong than it was; and it is rare that a long reign in the 
East does not exercise a somewhat enervating effect upon the prin- 
cipal actor. It is a reign, however, that has been remarkable for 
many reforms, and will always fill an honourable place in history. 
It has witnessed the partial abolition of slavery; the collapse of the 
old cast-iron system of court etiquette and servile obeisance; the 
opening of courts of justice and of, a European college in Bangkok ; 
the introduction of a postal system, the electric telegraph, telephones 
and railways; and the Europeanisation of the city and government. 
In these aspects it may not inaptly be compared with the reign of 
Mutshuito, the reigning Emperor of Japan. King Chulalonkorn 
has also benefited by foreign travel, for he has twice left his country, 
once upon a voyage to Singapore and Batavia, and once to Rangoon, 
Calcutta, and through India to Bombay, experiences which may not 
have been without effect upon his political predilections. 

Siam is very proud of the advances which she has made and is 
making in the direction of European culture and enlightenment. 
Undoubtedly these are remarkable, and may be fitly enumerated. 
The theory of government in Siam has always been that of an auto- 
cratic monarchy of the old type, in which every function of State, 
all authority, and all ownership of property, not otherwise conceded, 
were concentrated in the person of the sovereign. Not yet has this 
view been abandoned ; for all executive action still depends upon 
the king’s initiative, the revenue of the country (which is estimated 
at about £2,000,000, derived from the farm of monopolies, direct 
and indirect taxation, the land-tax, and customs) is the royal 
revenue, and is disposed of by him; and concessions for the de- 
velopment of any of its resources must be inquired for and purchased 
from the same quarter. Nevertheless, in the present: reign, this 
Oriental conception of monarchy has taken on certain occidental 
forms. Hitherto the succession to the throne has been regulated, 
neither by law of inheritance nor by nomination of the reigning 
sovereign, but by a sort of agreement on the part of the royal 
council after his death. The present King took a decisive step 
towards converting the throne of Siam into a hereditary patrimony, 
by declaring his eldest son, by a royal princess, Crown Prince in 
1887. This proceeding will be probably found to consolidate the 
monarchy, by eliminating or reducing a fertile source of previous 
disturbance in the rivalry of sons or brothers, aspiring to a crown 
VOL. LIII. N.S. Il 
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which was accessible to all; though the effect may in an Eastern 
country be more open to question upon the character of the individual 
thus selected. A not less prudent step was the abolition, upon the 
death of its last occupant, who was the King’s cousin, of the position 
of Second King. This peculiar honorific title, which appears to have 
been limited to this part of the East, and which bore not the faintest 
analogy to the relations of the Mikado and Shogun in Japan, with 
which it has sometimes been ignorantly compared, carried with it a 
palace, court, ministry, army, provinces, and revenue, and was 
usually bestowed upon a brother or near relative of the reigning 
sovereign. Though not necessarily implying the succession to the 
throne, it frequently gave its bearer an advantage which enabled him, 
on the demise of the crown, to step into the vacant place, and which 
was the source, even during the present reign, of suspicions, jealousies, 
and squabbles, for which there was no compensating return. Its 
abolition, therefore, is an unmixed benefit. A further step in the 
Europeanisation of government was taken by the King when he 
practically superseded the old Council of State, consisting of minis- 
ters, princes, and nominees of the sovereign, now existing only on 
paper, by a new Council of Ministers, or Cabinet Council, in 1891. 
This body is composed of about twelve persons, the heads of the 
various departments, most of whom are the King’s brothers. As a 
rule it meets every evening for purposes of deliberation, and it makes 
recommendations to the King. A sort of titular pre-eminence in 
its ranks is accorded to Prince Devawongse, commonly called Prince 
Dewan, one of the King’s half-brothers (and full brother to the two 
queens), who is Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the most influential 
subject in the kingdom. But it must not be supposed that there is 
any cabinet cohesion or responsibility, as are found in countries 
possessing representative government and parliamentary institutions. 
The ministers are merely the individual nominees of the sovereign, 
whom he names or removes at his pleasure; and a resemblance may 
more properly be traced to the Imperial Council in Russia than to 
any European Cabinet. Similarly, in the organization of the various 
departments, no trained staff of permanent officials—the essence of a 
successful bureaucratic system—has yet been created; and every- 
thing depends upon the head. The royal authority has been further 
consolidated during the present reign by the wide extension of the 
electric telegraph, the most important aid alike to sovereign power 
and to democratic rights that has ever been devised, whereby the 
outlying provinces and their governors are placed in direct and 
immediate communication with the capital; while the King has 
appropriately utilised his extensive clienté/e of brothers, not merely 
as ministers in the capital, but as Royal Commissioners in the 
provinces, where they command a superior prestige. 

The army of Siam is small, and consists for the most part of a few 
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thousand men, who are called up to the capital for drill during three 
months of the year. This function is performed by Danish inspectors. 
On the whole, the Government is probably wise in not embarking 
upon a large military expenditure ; for the only European foe with 
whom its troops are at all likely to require to contend could van- 
quish an opposition greater than that which Siam, under the most 
favourable circumstances, could array ; and her policy should rather 
be to maintain sufficient armed forces to guard her frontiers and 
preserve order, and to look elsewhere for help should serious danger 
threaten from without. The navy, on the other hand, though small, 
is an efficient force, consisting of a small but well-handled flotilla of 
gunboats and cruisers, mainly officered by Danes, and well adapted 
to all ordinary needs upon the coast or on the Menam. A very 
handsome new armed cruiser, with 2,400 registered tonnage, and 
carrying two heavy Armstrongs in barbette towers, as well as eight 
Hotchkiss guns on the upper deck, has lately been built for the King 
in Leith, and now lies in the river off the palace. 

Education for the upper classes has hitherto chiefly taken the form 
of the despatch of the King’s sons and brothers and of the sons of 
nobles to Europe, where in more than one country, but chiefly in 
England, they have studied at the University, for the Navy, and at 
the Bar. In Bangkok a college was opened some years ago, called 
Sunandalaya, under an American missionary, to teach English to 
Siamese youths ; but its premises have recently been handed over to 
the execution of a new scheme, which is no less than an English 
boarding school for young ladies of high rank, to instruct whom 
three ladies have been engaged from England. These projects are 
tentative, and cannot be said to rest as yet upon an established foot- 
ing, but they are curious as illustrations of the tendency, common to 
Oriental countries, to choose the advanced in preference to the rudi- 
mentary steps in pursuit of foreign ideals. Other evidences of more 
successful assimilated civilisation are the institution of well organised 
postal, telegraphic, and customs services (in which the Germans are 
in the ascendant), of a native silver coinage—the former silver 
ingots being replaced by the f¢ica/, a coin not unlike a florin in 
appearance, which is minted from molten Mexican dollars, in the 
ratio of three-fifths (i.e., 1 tical = 60 cents), and of smaller silver 
coins, as also of a paper currency for small sums, recently started. 
Aware of the advantages of advertisement, Siam has exerted herself 
to make a good show at the Chicago Exhibition; and the contents 
of her pavilion there will be illustrative both of the resources, the 
habits, and the artistic productions of the country. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy step taken by the present King, in 
its ulterior consequences, has been the partial abolition of serf- 
dom. By a decree promulgated in 1872, no Siamese subject born 
after the King’s accession in 1868 can be legally held in slavery 
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after the age of twenty-one. This, however, does not affect anyone 
older at the present moment than twenty-five; nor does it prevent 
the voluntary vassalage, or feudal relationship, which has become so 
ingrained in the habits of the people as to be extremely difficult of 
extirpation. The bulk of the existing slaves are debt-slaves, i.e., 
persons who, having incurred debt, have handed over their persons 
and services to some superior willing to relieve them of the obliga- 
tion ; entering, so to speak, into a contract of unspecified duration, 
in which one party advances a certain sum of money, while the 
other engages to render a certain amount of service, being housed, 
fed, and supported in the interim, and having it in his power at any 
time to terminate the connection upon repayment of the sum originally 
advanced. The bulk of work in Siam is performed by persons 
occupying this position; and detrimental though the system is in 
the paralysis of individual effort, and the moral torpor which it 
engenders, it is yet free from the worst features of slavery as 
formerly practised in the West Indies and in America, while its 
too abrupt abolition would result in a dislocation and displacement 
of labour that would not easily be readjusted. Nevertheless the 
Government is said to be contemplating a scheme of total eman- 
cipation ; a preliminary step to which would be the discharge of the 
serf-indebtedness from its own funds; and all success may be wished 
to it in a project without which the country can never really lift up 
its head. 

Quite recently a fresh step has been taken to enlist the sympathies 
of the West. A foreign adviser to the Government, with the excep- 
tionally high rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, has been appointed 
in the person of M. Rolin Jaequemyns, an eminent Belgian jurist 
and former minister, and a man of wide accomplishments and expe- 
rience. If the abilities of this gentleman are seriously utilised, 
he may be of great service to the Siamese Government. If, on 
the other hand, as has too often happened in other Eastern coun- 
tries, it is the egis of his name rather than the wisdom of his 
counsel that is required, and if, after a time, he finds himself 
politely ignored, the experiment will be one from which the Govern- 
ment itself will suffer in public estimation. 

For years past the friends of Siam, in company, perhaps, with not 
a few self-interested speculators, have urged upon her the construc- 
tion of railways for the development of her territories and the exten- 
sion of her trade. In a country through which pass some of the 
immemorial caravan routes of the Far East, and where great distances 
require to be travelled by slow and precarious means, such a policy 
would appear to possess peculiar recommendations, The lack of 
initiative or of funds, and the rival schemes of competing counsel- 
lors, have hitherto stood in the way of its successful realisation. 
Among the railways which have been projected or surveyed, or for 
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which in some cases concessions have actually been granted, are the 
following :—(1) Bangkok to Chieng Mai, with branches to Korat, 
Luang Prabang on the middle Mekong, and Chieng Rai or Chieng 
Sen on the upper Mekong; (2) Bangkok to Raheng on the Meping, 
and thence to Chieng Mai; (8) Bangkok to Patrieu on the Bang- 
pakong River; (4) Bangkok to Pechaburi; (5) Chantabun on the 
south coast to Battambang. At length, however, the era of inac- 
tion has ceased, and two railroads are actually starting into exist- 
ence. The first of these is a small narrow-gauge line, fourteen 
miles in length, connecting the capital with Paknam at the mouth 
of the Menam, which is being constructed by a limited liability 
company, and will shortly be finished. It will be useful for pas- 
senger traffic, and for the supply of the capital with provisions, 
particularly fish, but it has no larger importance. The second is a 
much more considerable affair, being a broad-gauge Royal State 
Railway, from Bangkok via Ayuthia and Saraburi to the rich 
alluvial tableland of Korat in the north-east, a distance of 165 
miles. The significance of this line consists in the fact that it 
follows a well-trodden trade route, by which goods from Moul- 
mein and Bangkok find their way eastward to the Mekong; and 
its value will be doubled if, as is contemplated, it is eventually 
extended to that river itself, either to Nong Kai on the great 
northerly bend, or in an easterly direction to Ubone, an exten- 
sion which would, in my opinion, effectually kill the already mori- 
bund French hopes of ever establishing a lucrative trade on the 
Mekong. There was a tremendous tussle in Bangkok for the con- 
tract for this railway between the English and the Germans, of whom 
the former were finally successful in December, 1891. The line is to 
be finished in five years from that date, and the contract price is 
£1,600,000. A concession has also recently been granted to an 
Englishman for a line, not in Siam proper, but in the protected 
Malay States to the south, which is to cross the Malay Peninsula 
from east to west (replacing the old abandoned scheme of the Kra 
Canal), starting from the roadstead of Singora, and leading to the 
state of Kedah, a distance of seventy-six miles, where an extension 
southwards would be easy to the adjacent British possession of 
Wellesley, opposite the island of Penang. The crossing of the 
peninsula is capable of becoming a decided gain to traffic; and there 
are said to be mineral resources in the interior awaiting exploitation. 
But it is not certain that the above is the best alignment ; Singora 
at present lacks anything like a harbour; I have not yet heard that 
the concession has been placed upon the market ; and it would be pre- 
mature to pronounce upon a scheme which has hardly passed the 
embryonic stage. 

Though the mineral wealth of Siam is believed to be very great 
in the precious metals and stones, as well as in mineral ores, her 
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efforts to exploit or develop it have not so far been attended with 
very happy results either to herself or to the concessionaries, A 
company was formed to work the gold supplies, both crushing and 
washing, of Bangtapan, but operations are suspended. An English 
company possesses similar rights at Kabin; a French concessionary 
is said to enjoy superior chances at Wattana. The sapphire and 
ruby mines of Chantabun belong to an English company, who expect 
great things, but have not yet realised them. Siam is indeed 
passing through the phase, uniform and absolutely inevitable in the 
evolution of every Oriental country as it comes into contact with 
Europe, of granting permission to work resources about which it 
knows nothing itself, to persons whose knowledge is very little 
greater. The object in both cases is to make money out of the trans- 
action, and if both burn their fingers, it is the penalty for want of 
caution in the one case, for mere speculation in the other. By one 
such recent venture in Bangkok the Government has been the 
gainer, for a company having been formed to introduce the electric 
light, and having spent its entire capital upon machinery, without 
ever attaining to fruition, the King, who had a mortgage upon the 
property, now steps in and acquires the whole concern at less than 
half the cost price. 

Such are the main symptoms or proofs of Siamese advance towards 
the Millennium. They constitute an interesting, and in some 
respects a remarkable record, and they indicate a desire on the part 
of the sovereign and his leading advisers, whose sincerity there is no 
reason to doubt, to lift their country on to a higher level. But they 
have grave difficulties with which to contend, and many a long 
league lies before them. Old residents and high authorities in the 
country will tell you that outside Bangkok public works are neglected 
and canals allowed to silt up and become choked ; that the rice-pro- 
ducing area of the country might, in competent hands, easily be 
doubled; that in the timber-growing districts, one of the main 
sources of Siamese wealth, no system or science of forestry exists, 
the trees being cut down at random with no effort to replace them ; 
that the officials in the provinces receive ludicrously inadequate 
salaries, and are compelled in consequence to practise every form of 
extortion ; that money is foolishly squandered on processions, cere- 
monies, palaces, and harems, which, otherwise applied, might 
regenerate the country ; that the vicious system of farming out the 
monopolies is an obstacle to any true fiscal reform; that the adminis- 
tration of justice is ignorant and bad, there being no codified law, 
the royal edicts being contradictory and confusing, and the common 
law being haphazard and unwritten; that taxation presses heavily 
on the lower classes, imposts being levied with startling ingenuity 
upon almost every implement or product of industry among the 
poor ; that the law is only obeyed in the capital, and is ignored in 
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many of the remoter provinces, where dacoity flourishes, and where 
there is little security of property; and that the tie that holds to- 
gether the peculiar congeries of races and tribes that constitute the 
Siamese kingdom would snap at the least external pressure. Some 
go so far as to say that Siam merely coquets with reform, and that 
in her heart she is unregenerate and unconvinced. How far these 
charges are true it would require a wider knowledge than I can 
claim to determine. Undoubtedly, in her quest after amelioration, 
Siam has to contend with inherent drawbacks, from which Japan 
for instance has been free. She has not a homogeneous population, 
and her blood is constantly being affected by the intermingling of 
Chinese and alien strains. The racial idiosyncrasies of her people, 
and the climatic conditions under which they exist, are favourable 
to lethargy, and do not either suggest or encourage effort. The 
institution of slavery has eaten like a canker into the vitals of society, 
and its effects cannot be shaken off in a decade or even in a genera- 
tion. All these considerations render unqualified congratulations or 
hopes equally premature. On the other hand, the administration of 
the country is in the hands of a singularly capable body of men, 
imbued with the ideas and the learning of the West. Prince Dewan, 
whom I have before mentioned, though only thirty-four years of age, 
is a man who impresses all who come in contact with him with both 
the rapidity and the range of his intellect. Prince Damrong, who 
travelled in England and India in 1891-2, and is now Minister of 
Agriculture, is also a man of wide and scholarly attainments ; 
and among the other princes are men scarcely less capable. 
To me, I confess, the chief interest in the administration of which 
these are the principal figures lies in the fact that, alone among the 
nations of the world, the Government of Siam is in the hands of 
young men. From the King downwards, there is scarcely a single 
minister who is above the age of forty, and many are much younger. 
What we should denominate in England the “old gang” has been 
shown the door after a long rule, and has ceased to exercise a potent 
influence upon the machine of state. By a mild and unrecorded 
revolution a younger generation has been installed in its place; and 
if ever statesmen had a chance of saving their country, if ever there 
was scope for brains and courage, if ever the hour demanded the 
man, it is here. There are those, of course, who lament the day that 
is gone, and who deprecate, not without some reason, the relegation 
of the old families and of the nobles who formerly filled the posts of 
state, to a background of obscurity or seclusion. Their forebodings 
may turn out to be well-founded ; but for the present there is a dis- 
position to give the new régime a fair trial. What are the main 
dangers, other than internal disruption (and that comes very slowly 
in the East), by which its task is jeopardised and may be suspended, 
inquiry at the Quai d’Orsai in Paris might possibly reveal. 
Grorce N. Curzon. 
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“ TuE world,” wrote Alexis de Tocqueville, in those Souvenirs of his 
which were disinterred and published the other day by his grand- 
nephew, the Comte de Tocqueville, “is a strange theatre. One 
encounters occasions when the worst pieces are those which succeed 
the best.’”’ One half of this twofold assertion is certainly well-founded. 
A glance round our playhouses to-day suffices to establish it. Fortu- 
nately, it is no part of my business to inquire what are the most success- 
ful plays now a-playing in London. Nor is it my affair to determine 
—if I could—what are the best plays. These things belong to the 
history of the drama, not to its evolution ; and it is with the evolu- 
tion of the drama that the critic can most usefully concern himself. 
The matter one has to consider is—if the pedantic phrase may be 
excused—its morphology, the gradual modification of its forms and 
types, the determination of the critical moments in its progress, of 
the points of inflexion in its curve of development. In this aspect 
of it a failure may be vastly more important than a success, and 
some luckless opuscule, which has been hissed off the stage, more 
significant, because marking a new departure, than some triumphant 
masterpiece which presents no essential variation of type. 

To the theatrical morphologist, then, by far the most interesting 
play of the hour is that strange Bygmester Solness, of Henrik Ibsen, 
which Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. William Archer have translated 
for the English stage as Zhe Master Builder. The novel feature of 
this work—the fact which gives it its significance in the evolution 
of the drama— is its symbolism. The symbolic drama is practically 
unknown in the English, and, indeed, in the whole of the modern, 
theatre. On the Greek stage it was familiar enough—the Pro- 
metheus of Aischylus, to name the classic instance, is a piece of 
Titanic symbolism ; and nearly all early forms of art, conditioned 
and fostered as they were by religion, which in itself is a huge 
symbol—the graven images of Egypt, the mosaics of Ravenna, the 
frescoes of Florence—were symbolical. And now, after many cen- 
turies, art seems to be returning to symbolism, partly by way of 
reaction against a crude and excessive naturalism, partly in the 
attempt to annex new tracts of thought, as yet imperfectly surveyed. 
Paris has its little school of symbolists in poetry and prose, its sym- 
bolist painters, and, I am told, there are symbolists among the 
musicians too. It was inevitable that it should be so. For the 
symbol is only an expression of human yearning towards what 
Professor Bellac called the ‘au dela,” an attempt to respond to the 
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obstinate questionings of invisible things, to explain reality by ideas 
which at once supplement and transcend the bare facts. Ages ago, 
Socrates, who asked so many questions, raised this important one,’ 
‘“‘ Whether the invisible can be imitated ?” Symbolism is the out- 
come of the effort to demonstrate that it can. And now we see this 
effort at length reaching tothe drama—the keep, the inmost strong- 
hold of the Castle of Art, which has always been the last to yield to 
the beleaguering forces of change. 

The question at once arises whether symbolism is in its proper 
place on the stage; and it will be as well not to answer it too 
hastily, So many things have established a firm footing for them- 
selves there which were once regarded as interlopers! Time was, 
and not so long ago either, when the stage was said to be no place 
for religion, or politics, or literature, or even for the “fireside con- 
cerns ” of our daily life. ‘ No thoroughfare,” and ‘“ Trespassers will 
be prosecuted,” met the outsider at every turn; but the Augiers, 
the Dumas, the Ibsens, the Céards, the Curels, marched boldly in 
and tore down the fences, so that what was once a close preserve is 
now commonland. Why, it may fairly be asked, should symbolism 
be the only stranger denied right of entry, as though it were a cholera 
patient or a heathen Chinee? Our answer, as usual, is likely to be 
dictated less by logic than by temperament. If, like the physician 
of Norwich, we “love to lose ourselves in a mystery, to pursue our 
reason to an O altitudo!” if we hold, with Fluellen, that “ there is 
figures in all things,” we shall welcome symbolism on the stage. 
For my own poor part, in the playhouse I confess to the same mind 
as the stuttering painter’s in the comedy of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
Je suis 1-l-luministe. Thalia and Melpomene must have, as an 
indispensable third, the great goddess Lucidity. In the playhouse 
it is essential to my enjoyment that I understund, then and there; 
I must know what is going on. For, on the spot—whatever sug- 
gestions it may offer for subsequent reflection—the drama deals with 
the surface of things. There must be no crepuscular light there, 
let alone pitch darkness. You cannot have a drama in a coal-cellar. 
The footlights must be turned full up, their fierce glow beating upon 
men and women who are doing something which has a definite mean- 
ing for one at the moment. It may have all sorts of other meanings 
later on, but, above all, it must have a meaning at the moment. A 
play is not a merely provisional thing; the playgoer does not pay 
his money to be bewildered to-night, on the offchance that he will be 
enjoying his reflections to-morrow morning or next week. He must 
have his meaning, as Hilda Wangel demanded her kingdom, “ here, 
at once, on the table.” Now, obviously, it is in the very nature of 
symbolism to elude this demand. There are three elements in your 


(1) Xenophon, Memorabilia, iii. 10. 
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perfect symbol, are there not? It must have profundity, it must have 
complexity, it must have obscurity. A symbol is a veiled truth ? 
Then it must not be all veil. It must not be like Artemus Ward’s 
guyas cutis—a mere rattling chain and a hoarse gentleman imitating 
a bark behind the scenes; there must be a genuine animal. Mean- 
ing it must have, then—and its meaning must not be insignificant. 
The Man in the Iron Mask must not turn out to be a plain citizen. 
The Runic hieroglyph must not prove to be merely, “ Bill Stumps his 
Mark.” Again, your symbol must show various facets of the truth in 
varied lights—or, if you like, there must be veil within veil. Thus, 
Dante’s Beatrice is not one, but three—a real woman, then the poet’s 
muse, then philosophy. Again, the bird which gives its name to 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck is a complex symbol—now it is Old Ekdal, now 
Hialmar, and now a real bird, something to be served with cayenne- 
pepper and a slice of lemon. Finally, a symbol must be obscure. 
Why be at the pains to invent a riddle which any one can guess at 
first shot? It is the vagueness, the mystery of the symbol which 
contributes so greatly to its power over the imagination. ‘‘ What 
we have to divine,” said an ancient rhetorician, ‘‘ makes more impres- 
sion on us than what is offered to our gaze without a veil. Thence 
comes it that secret doctrines are propounded in symbols, as in the 
shades of night, for the symbol may well be compared to shade and 
to night.” 

But, in determining the three elements of the symbol, have I not 
named the very qualities in which the stage is most deficient ? The 
symbol is profound, the stage is superficial; the symbol is complex, 
the stage is simple ; the symbol is obscure, the stage lives by clear- 
ness. These, then, are some reasons for conjecturing that symbolism 
may possibly fail to establish its right of entry to the playhouse. At 
any rate, if it is not to fail, it will have, I submit, to accommodate itself 
to the local conditions which obtain there—to do at Rome as Rome 
does. A sharp line of demarcation will have to be drawn between 
the outer story and the inner significance, between the veil and the 
thing veiled, the concrete image and the abstract idea—in other 
words, between the form of the symbol and its content. No matter 
how abysmally profound, how subtly complex, how mystically obscure 
the content may be, it will be all labour wasted unless the form 
comply with the fundamental and immutable laws of dramatic 
art. And these twain, the form and the content, will have to be 
practically independent. The playgoer must have his superficial 
meaning “on the table,” must be interested while in the playhouse, 
must have some cash down, however valuable the drafs on his 
imagination payable at three months. 

And this last set of considerations brings me—none too soon—to 
The Master Builder. Here is a play which is immensely valuable, 
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if only because it at once brings the whole question of dramatic 
symbolism to the touch. If the play is good—good as a symbol, 
good as a work of art—then are the tests which I have endeavoured 
—only tentatively and interrogatively—to set up undoubtedly bad. 
For it fails to satisfy nearly every one of them. But I am em- 
boldened to think that they are not bad by the mutual contradiction 
of the select few who declare that the play is good. In pausing for 
a moment to consider the general verdict on the play, two elements, 
I think, may profitably be neglected. Those who have scoffed at 
the play, as they have scoffed at everything of Ibsen’s, the people 
who could see in Ghosts nothing but a “drama of disease,” and in 
A Doli’s House only a crisis of hysteria, the Peter Bells and the 
Chrysales of literature, are best left alone. Symbolism, good or 
bad, is not for them. One regards them, respectfully, as an im- 
mense fact, an institution, a great force of Nature, like Niagara or 
the Gulf Stream, and one passes on, no more venturing to argue 
with them than with the Equator. On the other side, the Ibsenite 
“‘ tail,” with its small minority of able men and noble women, the 
very salt of the earth, and, alas, its large majority of hot-gospellers, 
professional eccentrics, ratés, intellectual déclassés, spinsters who take 
up Ibsen as an alternative to “‘art-needlework,” or the worship of 
Jumbo, people who object to ginger being hot in the mouth because 
their own dyspepsia condemns them to charcoal biscuits, other people 
who declare that marriage must be a failure because their own plan 
of doing without it is only a qualified success, the race of theorists who 
argue on the principle of the fox without a brush, in brief, all the 
social misfits who have thrown in their lot with Ibsenism, much as 
every tatterdemalion in Rome threw in his lot with Catiline—what 
do these know, or care, about the theatre? Leaving these, too, out 
of account, and turning to the critics of general sanity and special 
competence, what do we find? We find them allat loggerheads; and 
that not merely about the inner meaning, the content, of the play— 
which, by my own admission, is bound to be complex and obscure—but 
about its outer meaning, its form. Take just one point, the entry of 
Hilda Wangel into the Solness household. Neglecting whatever 
symbolism there may be in this, we see clearly enough that on the 
surface it is concerned, somehow, with the question so often debated 
by Ibsen, the great marriage question. Somehow, but how? Herr 
Theodor Caspari, ‘‘one of the ablest of Norwegian critics,” we are 
told, says it is an attack on the old ideal of marriage. “No,” 
replies, in effect, Mr. William Archer, “this particular marriage is 
a failure because it is childless, so that the play proves nothing 
against marriage in general.”” When two critics of this calibre 
cannot agree about a vital feature of the play, it may be taken 
as established that the “form” is not clear. Nor has the “ form” 
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an existence independent of the “content.” In all the classics 
of literary symbolism, the symbol has hitherto been used, to 
borrow Sir Walter Scott’s familiar figure, as a “ stick;”’ but here 
it is a “crutch.” The Parable of the Sower, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Gulliver’s Travels, Don Quixote, the Fuaicts et Dits héroiques 
du Bon Pantagruel, have all their symbolic “content,” but their 
“form” is quite independent of it; they would be equally good 
literature if they had not a hapor’th of symbolism in them, and 
are in fact enjoyed by thousands who have never suspected their 
cryptic significance. But in Zhe Master Builder we are constantly 
baulked by passages which, until we introduce the symbolism to 
give them some meaning, are sheer nonsense; as, for instance, 
the professional evolution of the architect from “church” building 
to the erection of ‘‘homes for human beings,’ and thence to 
“castles in the air.” That is to say, the symbolism has to be 
dragged in, the “form” to be pieced out by the “content,” not 
so much to explain as to explain away the play—much in the 
same way as pious commentators used to explain away the sensual 
imagery of the Song of Solomon by declaring that “the bride” 
symbolises the “church,” and so forth. It is here, I think, that 
Mr. Archer’s apologia, his presentation of the play as “ realistic in 
form” but ‘fantastic in essence,” breaks down. For the fantasy 
has attacked and vitiated the form itself, not only in the architec- 
tural figures already mentioned, but in the references to the “ trolls,” 
the “helpers and servers,” and elsewhere, so that the play became a 
patchwork of reality and fantasy—an excellent formula for comedy- 
farce, for a Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie or an Engaged, but fatal to 
serious drama. And this for the sufficient reason that illusion, 
unnecessary to the one, is vital to the other—just as we laugh none 
the less heartily at a funny story because we know it to be a 
Benjamin Trovato, but decline to waste our tears upon a pathetic 
recital of what clearly could not have happened. A further point. 
If we turn tothe “content” of Zhe Master Builder, we find it 
lacking in the first essential element of symbolism, profundity. 
Whether we are to understand, in all seriousness, with Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and M. Prozor, that the play allegorizes Ibsen’s drama- 
tic career, or, with a Scandinavian critic, in more playful mood, 
that it figures Bjérnsterne Bjérnson’s relation with the Norwe- 
gian Radicals, it is but too evident that the symbol lacks univer- 
sality ; it is not generic, not, like Fuust or Peer Gynt, the allegory 
of man, but of an individual. This is to degrade it at once to the 
level of a “curio,” or at least of a mere ‘‘ document,” a thing of no 
intrinsic value, and interesting solely for the light it throws on 
something else. 

Restricting my examination of the play to what I have been 
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obliged to call—too pretentiously—the morphologist’s point of view, 
I may not digress either into an attempt to “‘ place’ the play among 
Ibsen’s other dramas or into a record of the impressions one gets 
from it as a purely esthetic product. Let me, however, hazard the 
passing observation that Hilda Wangel seems to fall into line with 
the Brands, the Peer Gynts, the Gregers Werles, and the rest of 
Ibsen’s famous gallery of idealists @ outrance, the people who by 
insisting on having their Kingdom of Orangia “ on the table” wreck 
the lives of themselves or others. As to one’s impressions, they are, 
in my case, irritating to the pitch of exasperation. I am thinking 
not so much of the pitiless tone of the play, its lack of geniality and 
charity—lIbsen offers us, of course, sharp tonics, not gentle demulcents 
—as ot the childishness and triviality in which it abounds, the absurd 
picture of the corybantic schoolgirl, in her short muslin frock, 
waving a banner and shouting, “ Hurrah for Master Builder Sol- 
ness,” while an elderly and panting gentleman solemnly hangs a 
wreath on a weathercock; the ridiculous reference to the “ nine 
lovely dolls” whose destruction Mrs. Solness mourns more deeply 
than the death of her babies; the wanton, and useless, introduction 
of hypnotism, an unworthy attempt to make capital out of the craze 
of the hour; the vulgar repetition of the catchword “ frightfully 
thrilling,” a pendant, I suppose, to Tesman’s “ Fancy that!’’; the 
ludicrous resemblance of Solness and Raguar Brovik to Pecksniff 
and Tom Pinch; and the straining of the building metaphor which 
gives the play a general air of being what Joe Gargery would call 
too ‘‘ architectooralooral.” It is humiliating to have to confess to 
these impressions, to have to posture as an unsympathetic and unre- 
ceptive Dr. Herdal, when one finds Ibsen affecting others as Solness 
affected Kaia Fosli, hypnotising them into declaring his play 
“haunting, fascinating, a fiery sunset, in which we trace different 
dream-forms.” Let my confessions be imputed to me, then, as, in 
Solness’s own queer phrase, “ a sort of salutary self-torture.” 
Arother play of the season, which has a more important place in 
the evolution than in the history of the drama, is Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw’s Widowers’ Houses. Mr. Shaw is one of the most 
courageous, most lucid, most remorselessly logical thinkers of the 
day, and the invasion of the theatre by such a man is an event 
bound to leave its mark. But the invasion is not yet a conquest. 
For while every serious drama is a mode of thought, it is also a form 
of art; and the one is, as the mathematicians say, a function of the 
other. Thought in the drama must be expressible by means proper 
to the drama, and it is obvious enough that there are some classes 
of thought which are not to be so expressed. For instance, you 
cannot prove, by a play, the binomial theorem on the theory of 
gaseous vortices. Other classes of thought there are, such as the 
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economic problem which Mr. Shaw discusses, for which dramatic 
expression, though it has not yet been found, may ultimately be forth- 
coming. Thus it may be, that the situation of a man who, refusing 
his bride’s dowry because it comes from rack-rented slums, discovers 
that his own income arises from a mortgage on the same property, 
and so, powerless to prevent the huge injustice of modera rent and 
capitalism, not only accepts the situation, but is last seen as the 
ringleader of a conspiracy to defraud the ratepayers—it may be, I 
say, that this situation is susceptible of embodiment in striking 
dramatic form. Mr. Shaw has perceived the logical, the economical 
force of this situation, but to perceive it is one thing, to present it 
dramatically is another; and all Mr. Shaw’s strength as a thinker 
is at present so much wasted power on the stage, because of his 
weakness as a dramatic artist. The difference between these two, 
between thought and art, has been well illustrated by Mr. George 
Moore’s Strike at Arlingford, a play which handles economical pro- 
blems without a tithe of Mr. Shaw’s mastery of them, but which 
also presents living, passionate men and women, in place of Mr. 
Shaw’s syllogisms masquerading in pot-hats and petticoats. 

And now if I come to speak only tardily and briefly of three of 
the “most successful ” plays of the season, my quotation from De 
Tocqueville must not be construed as a perfidious insinuation that 
they are also “‘the worst.”” On the other hand, it would be idle to 
pretend that Becket, or Hypatia, or The Bauble Shop is a masterpiece 
of dramatic skill ; and reproducing, as they do, well-known “stock”’- 
types of play, they are of no value to the morphologist, who is con- 
cerned only with variations. Reasons for the marked success of 
Becket are not far to seek. The mere sentiment of piety (in the 
strict sense of the term), of reverence for the memory of the great 
poet so lately gone from us, made it a point of honour to applaud 
the play. It was a matter of national concern. And over and 
above the operation of the de mortuis principle, there was a universal 
feeling that a poet who had registered so many failures and dubious 
successes on the stage, when alive, was entitled at least to the consola- 
tion of a posthumous triumph. Moreover, to the general surprise, the 
play proved to have considerable intrinsic merits, polychromatic and 
polyphonic pageantry, the clatter of arms against croziers, a vigorous 
quasi-Elizabethan sketch of a bluff, hearty, homely, amorous English 
king—a much more full-blooded and human type than the blameless 
but anemic prig of the Tennysonian Idylls. Then there was the 
idealised and quite Tennysonianly sweet Rosamund ; and, finally, the 
dominating personality of Becket—a failure, no doubt, as a “‘psycho- 
logical” study, the transformation of character from courtier and 
worldling— 
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‘* A doter on white pheasant-flesh at feasts, 
A dish-designer, and most amorous 
Of good old red, sound, liberal Gascon wine,” 


to ascetic priest and martyr being left unexplained, but a success as 
a picturesque and commanding figure, a great man seen from the 
outside and from below. The surprise was a very happy one, for it 
relieved us all from an immense anxiety—anxiety not only for the 
poet’s reputation, but for the future prospects of the actor-manager 
at the Lyceum, whose Lear had so sorely disappointed expectation. 
In Thomas Becket Mr. Irving has found a character perfectly suited 
to his talent and his temperament, the type of the dignified, the 
magnanimous, the calmly strong man, or, rather, leader of men, avaé 
avépwv. His acting in the penultimate scene, where the hero-martyr 
composedly prepares to face death (“I go to meet my King”), will 
long be remembered. It atones for a score of puerilities in the play, 
e.g., for the transpontine melodrama of Becket’s arrival in the nick of 
time to save Rosamund from Fleanor’s dagger, for the French opéra- 
comique episode of Rosamund’s masquerading in monk’s cowl and 
robe, and for the ludicrously unanimous quartet of “ baron-brutes.”’ 
The Haymarket Hypatia, too, has been an agreeable surprise. It 
was founded on a quasi-historical novel of a discredited literary 
kind ; and the general prejudice against dramatised novels of any 
kind is only too well justified. The author, Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, was 
an unknown and untried man. And perhaps there was a vague 
feeling that, after the violent delights of Sardou’s Théodora, the 
time was not opportune for another attempt to exploit the Gibbon 
period for stage purposes. But, as it turns out, Mr. Ogilvie has 
proved himself able to interest us all, even those who dislike pseudo- 
historical plays, in his vivid picture of fifth-century Alexandria— 
its Judenhetze, its triangular intrigues of Christian, Hebrew, and 
pagan, its Pococurantist prefects, and its beautiful girl-philosophers, 
who preach Platonic mysticism which they de not understand to a 
crowd which sleeps as soundly as the public at a Royal Institution 
lecture. To be sure, one is inwardly convinced all the time that Alex- 
andria in 413 a.p. was no more like that than real marble is like Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s counterfeit presentment of it on the Haymarket boards, 
and if we want that strange age of fermenting and conflicting faiths 
presented to us in genuine poetico-philosophic form, we shall have 
to turn from Mr. Ogilvie’s Hypatia to Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean. 
And, in the same way, if we want to find the subject of a states- 
man’s downfall through an affair of the heart sincerely and com- 
petently treated in literature, we shall have to turn from Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s Bauble Shop to M. Edouard Rod’s new book, La Vie Privée de 
Michel Teissier. The Englishman has been content to take just so much 
of the theme as can be twisted to the supposed requirements of the 
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conventional theatre, and the result, as might have been expected, 
is something insincere, ineffectual, and altogether inconsiderable. 
It is the picture (not an accurate picture, but like enough for the 
average inexpert) of House of Commons life which has made the 
fortune of the play with a public delighted to meet again in the 
evening with the picturesque reporting, the parliamentary gossip, 
which has already filled one side of its newspaper in the morning. 
Englishmen, if not Tapers and Tadpoles themselves, are never so 
happy as when hearing and reading about the Tapers and Tadpoles ; 
and here is Mr. H. A. Jones offering them the added delight of see- 
ing the Tapers and Tadpoles on the stage. As a consequence, the 
lucky manager of the Criterion has been doing a roaring trade— 
and, in the face of my own disclaimer, I find myself mentally revert- 
ing, with a sigh, to the painful truth glanced at by Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 


A. B. WatkLeY. 








SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


THE superannuation of teachers in the public elementary schools 
of England and Wales is a subject that has been for some time ven- 
tilated in educational circles. It has during the last two years 
been looming larger and larger. It was extensively agitated for some 
days before February the 24th last (1893), on which day it reached 
a climax in the House of Commons. At that culminating point it 
now stands, from which its friends hope that it will never descend 
till it is placed beyond the reach of doubt, and has attained its final 
accomplishment. On and about that date there was much agitation 
in the educational world. Letters of various sorts literally rained 
upon many Members, especially new Members, entreating them to 
be in their places. Indeed, many of them said that they had never 
received so many anxious communications before on any subject. 
Evidently, then, the matter is a large one, is fraught with financial 
and administrative importance, and is interesting to great numbers 
of persons scattered all over the country. I propose, then, to give a 
brief and, if possible, a popular summary of the case. 

Its history is as follows: some few years ago the School Board 
for London—which is the biggest institution for elementary educa- 
tion, not only in England, but in the world—-took the matter up, 
for the metropolitan area only, or rather for the Board schools, 
which comprise about two-thirds of the elementary schools within 
that area. They proposed to form a superannuation fund for the 
whole of their staff, of which eight or nine tenths consist of teachers, 
and the remainder of officials, clerks, school officers, and others. 
This fund was to be formed by a deduction from the salaries, which 
amount to over a million sterling annually. The deductions were 
accordingly made, and the sum of them now amounts to £100,000, a 
very respectable beginning. From this fund pensions were to be 
allowed. It was hoped that the fund would for the most part 
suffice for this pensionary liability. But in case there should at any 
time be a deficiency, the security of the rates of the metropolis was 
to be pledged. It was hoped, however, that any call on the rates 
which might thus be made would be temporary, and would not 
represent any appreciable burden on the ratepayers. It was also 
held that any such slight burden would be more than compensated 
by increased efficiency in the schools through the superannuating of 
teachers whose faculties were becoming impaired by age. For the 
pledging of the ratesan Act of Parliament was required. This 
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security of the rates was, we must remember, proposed by a popu- 
larly elected body whose members had been twice through a School 
Board election by the ratepayers since the proposition had been 
made. 

When the Bill for this purpose was introduced into the House of 
Commons, and after some delay was read a second time and referred 
to a Select Committee, the attention of the educational world— 
which had long been turned more or less forcibly to the matter— 
was vividly aroused. And the managers of the Voluntary schools 
throughout the country naturally enough declared that if the London 
School Board was to win this advantage, all the other institutions 
should have it too. The London men replied that a general scheme 
must be a work of some time. Meanwhile London had her arrange- 
ments ready, could help herself, and had indeed amassed a certain 
sum for this purpose. Her success—if she achieved it—would be a 
capital precedent, and would serve as a fulcrum whereby a similar 
boon might be procured for elementary schools everywhere. The 
London men would indeed hold their own ground, but, having done 
this, would co-operate with their brethren elsewhere, whether of the 
School Board system or of the Voluntary system. 

The Voluntary men, however, so far prevailed in the House of 
Commons that early in 1891 a Select Committee was appointed to 
examine both the London Bill and the Voluntary proposals, or, 
more strictly speaking, the proposals of the National Union of 
Teachers, which numbers some twenty thousand members, mostly 
from Voluntary schools, but partly also from Board schools. This 
Committee sat during the session of 1891. It declined to accept the 
provisions of the London Bill as they then stood. It pushed its 
inquiries to some length respecting the other proposals, but could 
not arrive at a conclusion before the session ended. 

The Committee was re-appointed early in 1892 to prosecute inquiry, 
not any longer into the London scheme, but into a general scheme for 
all the elementary teachers in England and Wales. After taking a mass 
of evidence of the most comprehensive and representative character, 
and going into full actuarial calculations with the official actuary, 
Mr. Sutton, it submitted an elaborate report to the late Parliament 
at the end of May, 1892, just before the dissolution. This report 
was, of course, scanned eagerly and anxiously by tens of thousands of 
teachers, and by an almost equally large number of school managers, 
during the Parliamentary recess. A deputation from the large 
organization, styled the National Union of Teachers, waited on the 
new Education Minister, Mr. Arthur Acland, asking for all that the 
Committee’s report proposed, plus certain concessions in their own 
favour. They received the ordinary official reply, sympathetic 
though indefinite. But as I had been Chairman of the Committee 
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during both the sessions of 1891 and 1892, I was naturally anxious 
that its report should not remain a dead letter. So on the very first 
day of the present session I placed a notice on the paper, which, by 
the fortune of the ballot, and in justice I must add, by the 
favour of the present Government, I was able to bring forward suc- 
cessfully on the evening of the 24th of February last, and to pass 
through the House of Commons by an unanimous decision, my 
resolution being to the effect “‘ that, in the opinion of the House, it 
is desirable to establish, by an early date, a system of State-aided 
superannuation for elementary teachers in England and Wales.” 
The reference, it will be observed, is limited to England and 
Wales, because the educational system differs somewhat in Scotland 
and Ireland, in both which countries some sort of superannuation 
for teachers has been provided, into the merits or sufficiency of 
which I need not enter. 

I should here add that the London men have by no means given 
up their scheme, which might, they argue, be carried out without 
detriment to the general scheme. London, they say, is big enough 
and peculiar enough to have its own scheme, while the rest of the 
country is welcome to have its own plan. They notice that for the 
rest of the country the scheme is to be based on the security of the 
general revenues, whereas for London the security is to be based on the 
rates. They are, however, modifying their plan, which is still incom- 
plete in deference to the principles laid down by the Committee of 
the Commons. So, without any prejudice to it, or neglect regard- 
ing it, I may leave its provisions without further notice here, and 
confine myself to the general plan for the whole country as already 
mentioned, and as dealt with by the Committee. 

The Parliamentary Committee, of course, set forth recommenda- 
tions with precise detail, calculating carefully the conditions and 
the benefits—setting forth also the financial effect and cost to the 
State. When on the 24th of February the House accepted the resolu- 
tion as above mentioned, it by no means pledged itself to the par- 
ticular scheme proposed by its own Committee. It merely promised 
to take up and pass some scheme by an early date. But this was no 
vague promise made without knowledge of the liabilities thereby 
involved, and of the financial cost that the fulfilment of the scheme 
would require. On the contrary, the House was specifically informed, 
the proposals of its own Committee were thoroughly explained, the 
report of that Committee is in the Parliamentary records, and the cost 
to the State, according to the best actuarial calculations, has been made 
public. The House, therefore, acted with its eyes open, and with entire 
appreciation of what it was about. Indeed, the present Minister of 
Education, Mr. Arthur Acland, was himself a member of the Com- 
mittee, and is personally familiar with the proposals to which in the 
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main, though not necessarily in details, the Government and the 
House assented. 

It is comparatively easy to dilate or expatiate in a sympathetic 
or even in an eloquent manner on the blessing and the necessity of 
superannuation. It is far harder to show how this avowedly and 
admittedly desirable thing can be done, can be carried into practice 
with due regard to the just interests of the teachers themselves, to the 
efficiency of elementary education, and to the participation in the 
scheme by the State. Obviously the policy is twofold. It is for the 
sake of the teachers themselves primarily ; but, further, it is for the 
sake of efficiency, for the schools and the scholars. Indeed, in the long 
run the elementary education will not be efficient without it. And 
the absence of such provision will be the cause of an ever-growing 
inefficiency. The State may indeed feel solicitude for the welfare of 
the teaching staff of the country, comprising one of the most inter- 
esting, laborious, and meritorious classes in the nation, people, too, 
who under our national system are certainly public servants, and are 
in many respects servants of the State. But further, the State may 
look to the sustained efficiency of the schools—tens of thousands in 
number—for which it is now allotting full six millions sterling 
annually. As regards educational efficiency the case may be stated 
thus. Within this generation, and within the memory of educa- 
tionists who are still actively at work, the number of schools has 
trebled or even quadrupled, the augmentation having been especially 
great since the Education Act of 1870. For many years past there 
has been an urgent demand for teachers on the staff of the thousands 
and thousands of schools rapidly springing up. The teachers, men 
and women, thus appointed were young for the most part. They 
are still within the limits of their active life. But even they will 
soon be nearing the inevitable bourne of physical and mental decay. 
Some, indeed many, of those who are senior to them have already 
overpassed that limit. On well-collated information it may be said 
that twelve to fifteen per cent. of the head teachers (men and 
women) have already become, or are becoming, comparatively ineffi- 
cient without any fault of their own, but solely by reason of advanc- 
ing years. This percentage is, of course, increasing yearly. Every 
person thus situated stays and holds on, clinging to the post, so 
long as he or she can, being unable to retire, dreading distress or 
even starvation in event of retirement, and being without any pro- 
vision for superannuation. Thus the School Board or the Voluntary 
managers, or the educational authority whatever it be, will hesitate to 
discharge a meritorious person more or less disabled by age. So the 
teacher thus situated is allowed to “ brokenly live on,” and the 
school suffers. Already the School Board for London, which is 
more favourably circumstanced than any other educational body in 
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the Kingdom, begins to suffer in this respect and to feel the deepen- 
ing pressure above described. Other educational bodies or authori- 
ties in the interior are feeling it still more. Indeed, the school 
managers everywhere, for the sake of their schools, feel almost as 
keen an interest in the superannuation question as the teachers 
themselves. 

For the work of teaching, too, a person ages, so to speak, sooner 
than in most professions. Long-acquired aptitude and force of 
habit may often enable persons to carry on the accustomed work to 
a late time of life. But this is not so with a teacher. He or she, 
to be effective with young people, must have brightness, alacrity, 
vivacity. There must be these qualities in addition to all other quali- 
fications. But these qualities must fade, wane, pale, after middle age. 
And the remark applies to the women perhaps even more than to the 
men. This consideration, then, heightens still further the cogency 
of the case for superannuation. 

Thus, apart from sympathy with, or compassion for, aged teachers 
of both sexes, there is a strong ground of educational policy in the 
matter. If it be worth the while of Parliament to vote six millions 
sterling a year, as is now being voted, for elementary education in 
England and Wales, it may also be well to vote a small additional 
percentage of cost in order to secure the efficiency of a system so 
laboriously created at so great a cost. 

With many Englishmen it is of little avail to quote foreign 
example; the strength of our insular character disposes us to take 
our own line. With many, however, such example is deemed worthy 
of consideration at least, even though it be not followed. In this 
instance, the example is clear: the countries in the Continent of 
Europe that have taken the lead, even of us in England, respecting 
education—Germany, France, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and 
others—have all got a system of superannuation for teachers 
appended to the State system of elementary education. The same 
remark applies to the United States, and to most, if not all, of our 
Colonies. England is probably the only important country in 
nineteenth-century civilization (excepting perhaps Scandinavia) that 
is at this moment without a system of superannuation for elementary 
teachers, 

Besides examples abroad, we may look nearer home. The large 
corporations and companies—especially the railway companies—the 
municipal bodies, nearly all have some plan of superannuation for 
the employed, assisted always by the employers. Above all, there is 
the example of the Government in its Civil Service, where the 
pensions allowed by the State are fairly liberal. In so far as military 
precedent can be applied to civil policy, there is that also. Subsi- 
diary to this is the question as to whether elementary teachers are 
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servants of the State. In some senses they are not; inasmuch as 
they are appointed to their positions in school, and their salaries 
are fixed and paid, by authorities outside the Government. In other 
senses they are ; because they are registered under State regulations, 
certificated by the Government, without which certificate they cannot 
teach, and they are inspected by her Majesty’s inspectors. Their 
work is not only recognised but is largely paid for by the State. It 
may be argued that, as the pensionary principle is applied to civil 
servants, it should by analogy be extended to elementary teachers. 
There is in the public mind a just and natural jealousy of super- 
annuation as being a non-effective charge. But nobody has proposed 
that the cost of this superannuation for elementary teachers should 
be defrayed entirely by the State. All that has been asked for would 
amount to this, that the teachers should themselves largely contri- 
bute, but that the State should organise, control, enforce, and par- 
tially sustain a system of superannuation. It would then occur to 
some thinkers that the teachers might do all this for themselves by 
private effort and enterprise, without the control or assistance of 
the State. As an abstract possibility this may be so. But as a 
practical reality it is not so, never has been so, and never will be. 
In truth, there is no class so little able to afford this as the elemen- 
tary teachers of England and Wales in the interior of those coun- 
tries. At the large centres of industry and population the teachers 
are fairly paid, though in such situations the expenses of living are 
high for their class of life. At all events, in such places the profes- 
sion of teacher is not only honourable but is increasing in value. 
In many parts of the interior, however, the profession is poorly, even 
miserably, paid. The pittance allowed to a village teacher—which 
despite sympathy and good wishes is all that can be afforded—will 
supply a striking instance of how, in a country like England, purely 
intellectual toil is scantily remunerated, as compared with manual 
labour, especially if such labour be joined to mental skill. At this 
moment there are hundreds of teachers on £40 a year, thousands on 
£50 to £70, and some twenty-five thousand in all on salaries under 
£80. The latter number represents full half of the total of certifi- 
cated teachers. In other words, the lesser-paid moiety of the teachers 
are serving for about thirty shillings a week. One can only hope 
that this little income is eked out by the provision of quarters for 
residence ; perhaps also by some allowance for playing the organ in 
church and so forth. We remember a statesman saying that the 
poorest class in this country consists of the under-paid men in black 
coats—meaning, of course, the necessity of keeping up an appear- 
ance of refinement and respectability on the slenderest, means. To 
no class does this remark more cogently apply than to village 
teachers, men and women. Besides the canker of anxiety to make 
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both ends meet, the occupation itself is trying to the nerves, and 
the nervous tension tells especially upon women. There is indeed 
the diversion arising from the outgoing and incoming of old and 
new faces from and to the classes in school; there is, too, the con- 
stant variation in the rules of the educational code, whence some- 
thing new is always arising. For all that, there is much of wearing 
and depressing monotony or sameness in the teacher’s work—the 
same kind of subjects with the same kinds of persons year after 
year must cause a wearisome sensation to settle down upon the 
instructor. On the other hand, the teacher, he or she, must outwardly 
at least show no signs of dulness or fatigue. For there is the cease- 
less spur of necessity to obtain some definite result. The conditions 
of such result have indeed been mitigated of late in favour of the 
teacher and the scholar. Still a result, of some sort, from the teach- 
ing must be measured and appraised, if not in one way yet in 
another, and must somehow be attained. So the anxiety, the atra 
cura, of attaining that remains with the teacher. Now, to all this 
the fear of penury in old age is beginning to be added in their 
thoughts. While they were all juniors they did not feel this; but 
now that they are becoming seniors the contingency is staring them 
in the face. Nervous ailments are believed to appear among them 
in a degree somewhat above the average. Ner are they at all a 
long-lived class, otherwise the proportion of aged teachers, already 
too high, would be higher still; the fact of its being what it is can 
only be accounted for by the other fact that many die off prema- 
turely. There is nowadays a lady novelist who writes touching 
tales in German of the struggles for subsistence undergone by women 
more or less cultured. I have often thought that if this gifted 
authoress were to visit us and study the lives of our humbler school- 
mistresses she would find melancholy materials for her fiction. 

But poor as they are, the teachers must contribute appreciably 
towards their own superannuation. It is admitted on all hands that, 
whether they be State servants or not, they cannot be wholly State 
pensioners. Public opinion would not suffer them to become such. 
But as they must needs be superannuated, they must, on being 
certificated and appointed, in future join a superannuation fund on 
the condition of its being aided by the State. Their joining the 
fund in future then would be compulsory, and there are many ways 
of enforcing the obligation if necessary, though in reality the 
obedience would be only too willing. The retirement at given 
ages for men and for women would be compulsory also. These obli- 
gations would be included in the conditions of their service as they 
enter it. Their subscription would be levied by a rateable deduction 
from their salaries at four to five per cent., not indeed too onerous, 
but as much as could fairly be borne. The subscription would be 
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paid into a fund under State management, with interest allowed by 
the State. To this would be added a subscription from the State, 
namely, ten shillings for each year of service rendered. The sub- 
scription and subvention together would afford a pension of from £45 
to £90 a year, according to the grade which had been attained and 
the salary which had been enjoyed. Of the two amounts given 
above, representing the lower and the upper limits, the lesser pen- 
sions would be reached by the many—amounting toa mere pittance ; 
the better pensions would be reached by the minority, and for 
them, in their position, would amount to a bare subsistence only. 
This description applies to future teachers as apart from existing 
teachers. 

The case of existing teachers is equally defensible in principle, 
and is even more urgent. To them compulsion cannot be applied as 
it can to future teachers, because they (the existing teachers) did not 
enter the service on any such condition. They would have the 
option of joining the fund; doubtless the vast majority of them 
would gladly join. From the date of their joining they would, of 
course, subscribe. But, as they are the seniors, their subscriptions 
will be much less considerable than those of the future teachers who, 
as juniors, begin subscribing early. Therefore the State must allow a 
larger subvention for them than for the future teachers. The 
Committee propose 15s. to £1 for each year of service rendered by 
them. They might, at first sight, be thought to be capable of paying 
some back subscriptions to improve their pensions. Well, some 
may be able and willing to do so, thereby obtaining a better pension 
than they would otherwise obtain ; and this would be allowed within 
a maximum limit of £100 a year pension. Otherwise it would pro- 
bably be not reasonable, and certainly not possible, to levy such 
back-subscriptions from most of them. Then, as they must be 
pensioned for the sake of themselves and of their schools, and as 
they are most meritorious persons with every sort of moral claim on 
the State, there is nothing for it but to allow them such State sub- 
vention as may suffice, in addition to their subscriptions, to make 
up a barely moderate pension of about the same amount as that which 
will be obtained by future teachers. 

But the two superannuation funds would be different and separate 
for the future and for the existing teachers respectively. That for 
the future teachers would be comparatively small at first, and for 
some years would not involve much cost to the State. But the 
charge would in the course of a generation rise to a certain annual 
sum at which, as a minimum, it would permanently remain, though, 
of course, it may increase as our elementary education grows. In 
other words, we shall, asa nation, always have the future teachers 
with us. But the existing teachers we shall have with us only for 
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awhile. Their fund will be costly to the State for a comparatively 
brief time—two decades or so; then it will dwindle till, after one 
generation, it will disappear. 

Those who are connoisseurs in the matter will at once ask what is 
the age proposed for compulsory superannuation. Well, it is to be 
sixty-five for men, and sixty for women. The favourable difference 
for women will be at once admitted by every considerate judge. 
But it may be easily said that for both sexes the ages fixed are too 
high— in other words, that men cannot go on teaching with entire 
efficiency till sixty-five nor women till sixty. Alas! this may be 
so; but what is to be done? How otherwise are the pensions to be 
made up? The State cannot be asked to allow more of subvention 
than that proposed, nor would Parliament vote more. Again, the 
teachers cannot afford a heavier rate of subscription. With all this, 
the pensions obtainable are the lowest possible, consistently with 
decent maintenance. If, then, lower ages were taken for retire- 
ment, the pensions would be /ess, and there at once arises the prac- 
tical difficulty. Educationists will say that the ages should be fifty- 
five for men and fifty for women; but financiers will rejoin that 
this would make a great difference to the subscriptions, and, conse- 
quently, to the pensions. Actuarily, five years make a large difference. 
Retirement at more favourable ages, as sixty and fifty-five, would be 
allowed to those who could accept a proportionably reduced pension. 

In respect to subscriptions, of course every person would have a 
certain amount growing with interest, and standing to his or her 
name in the books of the superannuation fund. It has always been 
asked, can the subscriber draw out or receive back this money in the 
event of retiring from the service before the pensionable age? This 
question is asked not so much by men as by women, who naturally 
contemplate the contingency of marriage. Well, the answer must 
be in the negative. This repayment would introduce some uncer- 
tainty into the fund, the stability of which must be maintained. 
The fund has to bear the risk and liability, so it may claim the 
benefit of favourable chances, among which this may be one. To 
this some exception may be allowed to those who retire in good 
health after a short service. The same negative must be given to 
any claim for refund from the heirs of a subscriber who may die 
before the pensionable age. 

The terms and conditions proposed by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee have, of course, been scanned by thousands of teachers during 
last autumn. But no real flaw has been revealed with all the expert 
criticism which has been passed. The teachers, as a body, must 
inevitably feel some disappointment at the proposed provision for 
them being so small. Indeed, it is small. But then what more can, 
in reason, be proposed? The subscriptions are as heavy as the sub- 
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scribers can bear; the cost to the State is so large that it is as much 
as we shall ever do to get Parliament to sanction it. On the other 
hand, when parliamentary financiers object, we shall have to show 
that the cost is reasonable relatively to the total charges for national 
education, and that the pensionary terms are as narrow as could be 
offered if aged teachers are to live at all. 

From the matter of superannuation there is excluded the question 
of provision for subscribers who break down in health, and become 
incapacitated, without any fault of their own, before the pensionable 
age. Ofall the cases that occur in the educational life these are 
the saddest and the most difficult for any financial administration to 
deal with. Their occurrence cannot be foreseen, nor measured by 
any calculation, nor actuarily reckoned. The difficulty is increased 
by the uncertainty as to what constitutes a breakdown. Many cases, 
indeed, are but too sadly clear. Other cases are matters of opinion, 
and might be certified in too facile a manner unless vigilance were 
exercised to prevent abuse. Fora Parliamentary Committee, such as 
that which sat on Superannuation, the crua was this, that while for 
retirement on old age they could present precise calculations to 
Parliament, and could frame exact rules, they could not do so for 
cases of “‘ breakdown.” This made them hesitate in touching the 
latter question. Indeed, the nearer they looked at the question, 
the harder they found it to devise any rules or to form any calcu- 
lations. As the matter was really beyond the purview of the 
reference made to them by Parliament, namely, that of superan- 
nuation, they contented themselves with urging strongly the hard- 
ship of the “breakdown”’ cases, and the necessity of some provision, 
they did not say exactly what. 

My own opinion is that, however much these cases may claim our 
sympathetic attention, it will be very hard to make rules which 
would work evenly, equitably, and certainly ; and that, anyhow, some 
financial limit must be imposed. Such limit can at once be fixed by 
settling a sum to be annually devoted by the State for this purpose, 
from which sum the Education Department of the State would grant 
allowances at its discretion in cases of breakdown. The Department 
could very well be trusted to exercise this discretion ; indeed, it does 
so already to some extent. Under existing rules, dating far back, it 
has asum of £6,000 annually to administer for this purpose. It 
does its best with this money, though it cannot meet anything like 
the number of undoubtedly deserving cases that claim its bounty. This 
sum is to be raised to £8,000 or to £10,000, which is so far to the 
good, though even this will not nearly suffice. Now, I contend 
that a general inquiry would indicate some moderate amount, say from 
£30,000 to £50,000 annually, perhaps £60,000 at the outside, which 
might be placed at the disposal of the Department. With such a 
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resource, I believe that the Department would be able to meet the 
bulk of the cases that may occur. The relief to the educational world 
from some such arrangement would be gratefully felt, and would be 
proportionably great for the moderate sum mentioned, which is, after 
all, but relatively small. 

This review of the whole subject may be concluded by a summary 
in round numbers of the leading statistics in relation thereto. It 
will be immediately seen that the affair is not only interesting in 
character, but large in dimensions. There are now about 30,000 
public elementary schools in England and Wales. For these there 
are about 110,000 persons engaged in teaching, including pupil 
teachers, assistants, and fully certificated teachers. Of this total 
the certificated teachers comprise about 50,000. The superannuation 
project above described refers to certificated teachers only, who are 
assumed to enter the service at twenty-three years of age for men 
and twenty-two for women. The remainder of the 110,000, however, 
mostly contemplate entering the service in their turn. For all the 
30,000 schools there are local managers—so many for each school 
—and thus their aggregate numbers must be great. In this general 
category are included both Board schools and Voluntary schools. 
Those under the School Board system and those under the Voluntary 
system have in this case a similar, perhaps even an identical interest. 
Each system has its controlling authorities. The members—hun- 
dreds in numbers—of the various School Boards, the National 
Society, and many other bodies, including prelates and Church 
dignitaries supervising the Voluntary system, are all directing their 
keenest regards to this matter. Thus the personal interests in the 
question are not only strong, but very extensive. And they are 
connected with public policy in respect of national education. 

The finance, again, is considerable. The subscriptions from the 
teachers will amount to not less than £180,000, and may be nearer 
£200,000. This amount can be easily collected by the Education 
Department,which will deduct it from the Government grants, received 
by the school managers, who will see that the deductions are duly 
made from the salaries of the teachers. But as the sum of the 
subscriptions accumulates with interest in the fund, the £200,000 
would soon be reckoned at £250,000, or even £300,000. It will 
thus be seen that a large levy is demanded from the teachers them- 
selves, and that they contribute largely towards their own pensionary 
benefits—nearly half of the whole. 

On the other hand, the cost to the State will be considerable. 
This has been calculated with much forethought by Mr. Sutton, the 
Government actuary already mentioned, under the careful directions of 
the Parliamentary Committee. The charge proposed relates solely to 
the general Treasury, and not at all to the local rates. Within a 
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generation or so the annual cost for future teachers as above set 
forth will be £330,000 as a permanent minimum charge. For exist- 
ing teachers there will be, for about two decades in the early part 
of the coming century, an average charge of £280,000 which, after 
these decades, will fall away and disappear. The two charges for 
future and existing teachers together would not be simultaneous— 
while one charge was low the other would be high, and vice versd. In 
those years where they fell together there might be a gross charge of 
£600,000 for a few years. That would, of course, be ten per cent. 
on the six millions sterling now voted by Parliament annually for 
Elementary Education. Otherwise the permanent charge for future 
teachers would be six per cent. only. The sum of £330,000 may 
per se appear large ; but it must be considered relatively to the educa- 
tional expenditure in general. Thus the percentage (six per cent.) 
is very moderate, and constitutes only a slight addition to the total 
charge. And if the addition be slight, as compared with the educa- 
tional expenditure, it is slighter still as compared with the object in 
view. For that object vitally concerns educational efficiency. With 
a system of superannuation the head teachers will be efficient in 
school everywhere. Without it they will often be unavoidably 
lapsing into inefficiency. Now, efficiency leads to true economy, 
while inefficiency is one of the worst extravagances that can be 
incurred. Thus, beyond doubt, the State and the public, by improv- 
ing efficiency or averting inefficiency, will more than recoup the 
additional charge proposed on account of superannuation. 

For actuarial purposes it may be necessary in setting up the super- 
annuation funds, to reckon the capital values of what is proposed, 
and so capitalise in technical terms the charges or liabilities incurred. 
All this was done by Mr. Sutton, and the Parliamentary Committee 
set it all forth in their report, without, however, laying practical 
stress upon it. In their consideration the point was to take the real 
charge to be annually incurred, that is, money actually paid in pen- 
sions, as above explained. The actuarial calculations have apparently 
been reconsidered in the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer informed the House on the 24th February that the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, if capitalised for a long term of years, would 
amount to a sum of 18 millions. To that the Treasury would 
make certain additions which would bring the total to over 20 
millions. Be it so; but that does not affect the main argument 
above set forth to the effect that for future teachers the permanent 
charge will be £330,000. Apart from technicalities, any one will 
see that if a period of thirty or of fifty years be taken, and if the 
proposed annual charge be multiplied thereby, it would come to 
11 millions sterling in one event, or 17 millions in the other. 
There is nothing strange in this; no more than there would be if it 
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were said that in a generation we are spending 180 millions sterling 
on Elementary Education, or 300 millions in half a century. These 
high figures do not stagger the imagination because such must 
obviously be the case when we are spending 6 millions annually on 
Elementary Education. 

The principle of a beneficent scheme having been accepted by the 
House of Commons, it only remains to ask the Executive Departments 
to begin giving effect to the favourable intention. The amount 
required for some years to come from the Treasury will be relatively 
small. It is earnestly hoped that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will set apart some money for this purpose during the coming finan- 
cial year 1893-4. From his answer to inquiries in the House it is 
understood that he will kindly do so. The beginning of a Super- 
annuation Fund from, say, April of this year, 1893, will be hailed 
with joyful hope by the multitudes concerned in this important 
matter. 


Ricuarp TEMPLE. 








ARE INDIVIDUALLY ACQUIRED CHARACTERS 
INHERITED ? 


THE question which forms the title of this article will not, perhaps, 
strike the general reader who is unacquainted with recent develop- 
ments of biology as being of much importance, or as having any 
special interest for the world at large. Yet it really involves con- 
siderations hardly less far-reaching than evolution itself, since the 
correct answer to it must depend upon, and be, a logical consequence 
of a true theory of heredity. If, then, we can arrive at this correct 
answer, either by means of observation of natural phenomena or by 
experiments with living organisms, we shall possess a criterion by 
which to judge between rival theories; while the answer itself will 
be found to have a direct bearing of a very important kind on possi- 
bilities and methods of human improvement.’ 

Up to about ten years ago the answer to the question would have 
been almost unanimously in the affirmative. Darwin accepted the 
inheritance of such characters as an undoubted fact, though he did 
not attach much importance to it as an agent in evolution ; and his 
theory of pangenesis was an attempt to explain the phenomena of 
heredity in accordance with it. Mr. Francis Galton made some 
experiments which led him to doubt the correctness of Darwin’s 
main contention—that minute gemmules from every cell in the 
animal body were collected in each of the germ and sperm cells, and 
thus led to the reproduction of a similar body. He transfused large 
quantities of blood from black to white rabbits, and vice versd, with- 
out in any way injuring them; and after this infusion of blood from 
a very distinct variety, sometimes to the extent of one-third of its 
whole amount, each kind bred as true as before, showing no signs 
whatever of intermixture. He then developed a new theory of 
heredity, which appeared to him more in accordance with facts, and 
an essential part of this theory was that the germinal material 
passes direct from parent to offspring, instead of being produced 
afresh from the various parts of the body; and, as a consequence, 
changes produced in the body by external agencies during its life 
will not be transmitted to the offspring. A few years later Pro- 
fessor Weismann, of Freiburg-in-Baden, independently arrived at a 

(1) I discussed this aspect of the question in an article on ‘‘ Human Selection,’’ 


Fortnightly Review, Sept., 1890; and, further, in the Arena of Jan., 1892, under the 
title of “‘ Human Progress: Past and Future.’’ 
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somewhat similar theory, founded on the embryological researches of 
himself and other biologists; and he supported it by such a body of 
evidence and by such a wealth of illustration and reasoning that it 
at once attracted the attention of biologists in every part of the 
world. This theory being manifestly opposed to the inheritance of 
acquired characters, he was led to examine the evidence for this 
dogma, and found it to be extremely scanty, and for the most part 
quite inconclusive. But as some biologists of great eminence believe 
that the inheritance of such characters is absolutely necessary in 
order to explain many of the phenomena of evolution, the discussion 
on this point has been carried on by many who would have felt little 
interest in the problem if it were one of embryological development 
alone. Year by year the question has been discussed in books, 
pamphlets, and review articles, while Professor Weismann has con- 
tinued his studies on the whole subject, and in a volume of which an 
English translation has just appeared, has worked out his theory in 
very minute detail, grappling fairly with all the various phenomena 
to be explained, and thus putting the whole question before the 
scientific world in a manner which allows it to be fully discussed, 
tested, and controverted.' 

This detailed theory is far too complex and technical to be 
explained in a review article; but as its truth implies that the 
inheritance of acquired variations is not a law of nature, and as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has just set forth some fresh arguments in 
favour of such inheritance, and has also reinforced some of his former 
arguments (in two articles in the Contemporary Review), while 
an American naturalist has just issued a work,” in the introduc- 
tion of which he discusses the same question, and summarises 
what seem to him the strongest arguments that have been advanced 
on both sides, concluding also in favour of the inheritance of such 
characters—a good opportunity is offered to review this evidence, 
and to show, as the present writer thinks he can show, that all the 
alleged facts and arguments are inconclusive, and that the balance of 
the evidence yet adduced is altogether in favour of such characters 
not being inherited. 

It is first necessary to understand clearly what is meant by 
“acquired characters,” as even naturalists occasionally miss the 
essential point, and take any peculiarity that appears in an indi- 
vidual during life to be an “acquired character.” But such pecu- 
liarities are usually inherited from some ancestor, unless they can be 
clearly traced to special conditions to which the individual’s body 
has been exposed. As an illustration, let us suppose twin brothers, 


(1) The Germ Plasm: a Theory of Heredity, by August Weismann. Walter Scott. 
London, 1893. 

(2) Evolution of the Colours of North-American Land Birds, by Charles A. Keeler, 
California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, January, 1893. 
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very similar in all physical and mental characters, to be subject 
during life to very different influences: one being brought up 
from childhood to city life and kept closely at a desk till middle 
age, the other living always in the country and becoming a 
working farmer. If the one were then pale, slender, weak, and 
delicate, the other ruddy, stout, and strong, these differences would 
be, in one or the other, probably partly in both, “ acquired 
characters.” And if both, at the same age, married twin sisters 
who had been each subject to corresponding conditions, the com- 
mon idea is that the children of the city couple would be inherently 
weakly, those of the country couple strong; and that the balance 
would not be restored even if these two families of children were 
subject, during their whole lives, to identical conditions. In other 
words, it is usually believed that the acquired characters of the 
parents would be transmitted to the constitutions of the children. 
But it is now asserted, by Weismann and his followers, that facts do 
not agree with this assumption, and that, in the case supposed, both 
sets of children would inherit the original qualities of the parents, 
modified, perhaps, by qualities or characteristics of remoter ancestors, 
but not showing any effects of the changes produced in their parents 
by external conditions only. 

This latter belief is, I am informed, held and acted upon by 
breeders of animals as the result of their extensive experience. If 
a young dog or horse of high breed and good external points becomes 
accidentally lamed, so as to be permanently disabled from the usual 
work of its kind, it is often kept for many years to breed from, in 
full confidence that its offspring will inherit the good qualities of 
the stock, and will be in no way deteriorated by the absence of 
work calculated to strengthen the muscles, enlarge the chest, and 
otherwise increase the power and activity of the parent. 

Again, if the effects of the use of certain muscles, or of special 
mental faculties with their corresponding nervous and muscular co- 
ordinations, were transmitted to offspring, then definite results ought 
to have been so frequently produced as to have become embodied in 
general experience and popular sayings. Take the case of any 
mechanic working at his trade, whether blacksmith, carpenter, 
watchmaker, or any other art leading to the use or disuse of special 
muscles or faculties. If long-continued exercise in one direction 
leads to increased strength and skill which is passed on to the 
children, then it ought to be an observable fact that the younger 
sons should have more strength and skill in their father’s business 
than the firstborn; but, so far as I know, this has never been 
alleged. So with men of genius, whose mental faculties have been 
fully exercised in special directions, whether as men of science, 
artists, musicians, poets, or statesmen; if not only the inherent 
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faculty but also the increased power derived from its exercise be 
inherited, then we ought frequently to see these faculties continu- 
ously increasing during a series of generations, culminating in some 
star of the first magnitude. But the very reverse of this is notoriously 
the case. Men of exceptional genius or mental power or mechanical 
skill appear suddenly, rising far above their immediate ancestors ; 
and they are usually followed by successors who, though sometimes 
great, rarely equal their parent, whose pre-eminent powers seem 
generation after generation to dwindle away to obscurity. As illus- 
trations of this principle we may refer to such men as Brindley, 
Telford, Stephenson, Bramah, Smeaton, Harrison (inventor of the 
chronometer), Brunel, Dollond, Faraday, Wren, John Hunter, and 
many others, who were mostly self-taught, and derived nothing 
apparently either from the faculties or the acquired powers of their 
parents. So almost all the great poets, musicians, and artists of the 
world start up suddenly and leave no equals, far less superiors, 
among their offspring or their descendants. These various classes 
of facts not only lend no support to the theory of the transmission of 
acquired faculties from generation to generation, but are not what 
we should expect if such transmission were a fact. They certainly 
serve to throw doubt upon it and to show that inheritance is not 
such a simple matter as this theory implies; they may, there- 
fore, prepare the reader to consider with impartiality the facts and 
arguments that have been put forward in its favour, together with 
the reasons I shall give for the inadequacy of those arguments. For 
it must always be remembered that the inheritance of this class 
of characters or qualities must be proved by facts that admit of 
no other interpretation, if it is to be accepted as one of the bases 
of the theory of organic evolution. When such tremendous 
issues are at’ stake we cannot base our faith upon probabilities, 
unless they are to an overwhelming degree greater than the proba- 
bilities on the other side. 

I propose to waste no time on the question whether mutilations 
are ever inherited, because both parties are now agreed that this is 
not the point at issue. What we want to know is, whether the effects 
produced during the lives of individuals by such natural causes as 
the use or disuse of certain muscles or organs, change of food, or 
change of climate, are transmitted to offspring, so as to accumulate 
such effects and thus serve as an important factor in evolution. 

Two of the cases which have been adduced as affording very strong 
evidence of the inheritance of an acquired character are, the habit 
of dogs to turn round several times before lying down, and the 
peculiar play-habits of the bower-birds; these being supposed to be 
beyond the power of natural selection to produce, because neither 
are of vital importance to the species. But such cases as these 
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really prove nothing, because so much in them is hypothetical. It 
is only guessed that the dog’s habit is derived from wild dogs turn- 
ing round to make a comfortable bed in rough grass. But even if 
this be a fact, there are many awned seeds of grasses which prick 
the skin, and in some cases work their way into the body, causing 
wounds or death, and the turning round may have the effect of lay- 
ing these awned seeds parallel to the hairs and thus prevent them 
from penetrating the skin. If so, natural selection would produce 
and preserve the habit. Again, it may, with many dogs, be a matter 
of simple comfort, the turning serving to keep the rather stiff hair all 
the right way, and also to brush away small hard objects. Yet again, 
it is not alleged that all dogs do it, and in many cases it may bea 
habit copied from the mother. The uncertainties of the case are 
therefore too great for it to afford an argument of any value. The 
bower-birds’ habits are more difficult to explain on any theory, since 
the whole question of these alleged instincts is unsettled. We have 
evidence that in many cases even the peculiar song of birds is not 
instinctive in the species but is the result of imitation; and Mr. 
Hudson has recently shown that the fear of man in wild birds, or its 
absence, is probably the result of individual experience in all cases. 
Till we know that the bower-birds’ habit is wholly due to inheritance 
and not to imitation of older birds, we can hardly found any im- 
portant conclusions upon it. 

Many writers have laid stress on the difficulty of accounting for 
the origination of new organs in certain groups of animals, by vari- 
ation and natural selection alone. Horns are especially adduced ; 
and it is alleged that there is no other way of explaining their origin 
except by the habit of butting with the head, leading to thickening 
of the skin and excrescences of the bone, which, being transmitted 
by inheritance and increased by use, gradually produce the various 
kinds of horns. In like manner, the origin of flowers and their 
successive modification, have been imputed to the irritation caused 
by insects, leading to outgrowths which have been inherited and 
increased by further irritation. 

Taking the case of the horns, Mr. J. T. Cunningham, in his intro- 
duction to the English translation of Eimer’s Organic Evolution, 
suys:—** No other mammals have ever been stated to possess two 
little symmetrical excrescences on their frontal bones as an occa- 
sional variation; what then caused such excrescences to appear in 
the ancestors of horned ruminants? Butting with the forehead 
would produce them, and no other cause can be suggested which 
would.” 

This assertion, that ‘‘ butting with the forehead would produce 
them,’’ assumes the whole question at issue. There is, I believe, no 
evidence of it whatever, and there is much that renders it impro- 
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bable. And the first part of the statement is also erroneous, for 
Darwin tells us, “In various countries horn-like projections have 
been observed onthe frontal bones of the horse; in one case 
described by Mr. Percival, they arose about two inches above the 
orbital processes, and were very like those of a calf from five to six 
months old, being from half to three quarters of an inch in length.” 
As no known animal in the ancestral line of the horse had horns, 
these must have been “‘newcharacters;” and had they appeared before 
the ancestral horses acquired such powerful weapons of offence in 
their hoofs, they would probably have been preserved and increased 
by selection into formidable weapons. That horns have not unfre- 
quently arisen from such apparently uncaused variations, is indicated 
by the remarkable difference of structure and growth in the horns of 
such nearly allied groups as the deer and the antelopes, which at a 
quite recent epoch must have originated independently. Very 
suggestive is the curious enlargement of the skull under the crest 
of the Polish fowls. In another fowl’s skull, figured by Darwin, 
there are two large rounded knobs on the forehead, forming perfect 
incipient horns. 

Dermal appendages, which could not have been caused by special 
irritations, are so frequent, that almost any useful development 
appears possible. The spines of the hedgehog and the quills of the 
porcupine, are of this nature, as are the plates of the armadillo and 
the scales of the pangolin. The feathers of birds are one of the 
most marvellous of these developments which, when they once arose, 
were preserved and modified in endless ways. So, the curious 
erectile appendage on the forehead of the South American bell-birds, 
and the equally strange feather-covered cylinder pendent from the 
throat of the umbrella-birds, are other illustrations of these abnormal 
outgrowths of the skin for the origin of which we can assign no 
cause. Many other secondary sexual appendages of birds are equally 
inexplicable in their beginnings, such as the long feathers springing 
from the sides of the head in the six-plumed bird of paradise, and 
the singular pair of long white feathers growing from among the 
upper primary wing-coverts of Semioptera wallacei, to which I believe 
there is nothing similar in the whole class of birds. These various 
cases of dermal appendages are sufficient to indicate that variations 
of this kind are continually occurring, which, whenever useful, have 
been seized upon and increased by natural selection, since any such 
variations appearing among our domesticated animals are found to 
be strictly inherited. 

The American naturalists lay much stress on the evolution of the 
teeth of mammals in complete paleontological series, alleging that 
the successive modifications of the cusps conform strictly to lines of 
use and disuse, and that they are therefore produced by use and dis- 
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use. To this there are two distinct replies, either of which seems to 
me sufficient. In the first place, in such vitally important organs 
as the teeth of mammals, natural selection will necessarily keep 
them on these lines, because use implies utility, and disuse, inutility, 
and utilities necessarily survive. If, then, variations occur in the 
forms of the cusps—and they certainly do—natural selection will 
modify them along these lines of utility ; and it will be absolutely 
impossible, from a study of the series of fossil forms, to prove that 
they have been directly modified by use and that the modifications 
have been inherited, and that they are not the result of normal varia- 
tions accumulated by survival of the fittest. The second reply is that 
of Mr. Poulton, who points out that the form of the tooth is fixed 
before it cuts the gum and that use only wears the cusps away. It 
is therefore difficult to see how such use in the parent can determine 
any definite variation in the teeth of the next generation. 

There is also a general argument, in the fact of so many special 
types of teeth having been developed, which cannot have been produced 
by the corresponding use. Such are the arrangement of enamel 
and dentine in the incisor teeth of rodents, so that they preserve a 
continual chisel-like cutting edge, and, unlike the teeth of most 
other mammals, keep on growing at the root so that they are pushed 
up as fast as they wear away ; and the remarkable molar teeth of the 
elephants, which come forward in succession, and by the arrange- 
ment of the folds of hard and soft material always keep a grinding 
surface, while the enormous tusks grow on continuously during life. 
These and many other singular modifications of teeth can certainly 
not be traced to corresponding diversities of use as directly produc- 
ing them, while they are easily explained by the great variability of 
all complex organic structures, furnishing material for endless modi- 
fications according to the various needs of the widely different 
mammalian types. 


We have now to consider Mr. Herbert Spencer’s objections in the 
articles already referred to, which bear the formidable title, “‘ The 
Inadequacy of Natural Selection.” The first of these objections is 
founded on Weber’s experiments on the sense of touch, showing 
that the power of distinguishing the sensations produced by two 
points rather close together varies greatly in different parts of the 
body, the tips of the fingers being able to distinguish the points of 
compasses when the twelfth of an inch apart, while on the middle of 
the back they have to be opened more than two inches in order that 
the pressure of two points may be distinguished from that of one. 
Between these extremes tactual discrimination varies in different 
parts of the body, apparently without much relation to utility, except 
of course in the case of the fingers ; and after detailing these at some 
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length Mr. Spencer asks how these divergences can possibly be 
explained by natural selection. ‘ Why,” he asks, “ should the thigh 
near the knee be twice as perceptive as the middle of the thigh?” 
And he urges that, in order to prove that these many small variations 
in different parts of the body have been produced by natural selec- 
tion, it must be shown that they have influenced self-preservation. 
He then goes on to show that this perceptive power can be increased 
by exercise ; and concludes with a theory that the differences of 
tactual perception in different parts are proportioned to the amounts 
and varieties of contact with substances to which they are subjected, 
and that these variations in amount and kind of contact have pro- 
duced diversities of sensibility in the individual, which, by inheri- 
tance, have been accumulated in the offspring. 

Now, this whole inquiry, and the conclusions drawn from it, seem 
to me (with all respect for Mr. Spencer’s great abilities) to afford a 
glaring example of taking the unessential in place of the essential, 
and drawing conclusions from a partial and altogether insufficient 
survey of the phenomena, For this “ tactual discriminativeness,” 
which is alone dealt with by Mr. Spencer, forms the least important, 
and probably only an incidental portion of the great vital phenome- 
non of skin-sensitiveness, which is at once the watchman and the 
shield of the organism against imminent external dangers. The sen- 
sations we receive by means of the skin, of contact with various sub- 
stances, smooth or rough, blunt or pointed, dry or wet, cold or hot, 
whether indifferent, or pleasurable, or painful, or agonising, afford us 
information and safeguards without which we could, in a state of 
nature, hardly exist uninjured for a single day. And we shall find 
that the delicacy of this absolutely essential danger-signal is almost 
exactly in proportion to the vital importance of the part to be pro- 
tected from danger. Thus the maximum of sensitiveness is found in 
the eye and its surrounding membranes, not because they are most 
frequently subject to a variety of contacts, for the very reverse is 
the case, but because this organ is at once the most delicate and the 
most important for the safety of the individual. So the hands aud 
feet are not very sensitive in those parts which are specially adapted 
to come in contact with external objects, but in those parts where 
the tendons, nerves, and bloodvessels which render them effective 
organs are most exposed to injury, as in the palm of the hand and 
the hollow of the foot, and especially on the under side of the arm 
just above the wrist. The parts of the body which are less sensi- 
tive are those where there are masses of muscle, the puncture of 
which would not cause any serious injury. It will thus be seen that 
sensitiveness to pain from external agencies is not at all proportioned 
to the frequency of contacts, but to the vital importance of the parts 
to be protected ; and it is, therefore, such as could not possibly have 
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been produced by inherited use, but must have been developed solely 
by the preservation of useful variations; and as it is essentially a 
life-preserving faculty this would inevitably have been effected. 

It seems most probable that the faculty of tactual discrimination 
of adjacent points is partly an incidental result of the distribution of 
nerve-endings required by skin-sensation as a preservative faculty, 
and partly the result of use and attention in the individual. All the 
facts adduced by Mr. Spencer are in accordance with this view, while 
none of them in the slightest degree necessitate inheritance of indi- 
vidual experiences to account for them. To show any probability of 
such inheritance it must be proved that this tactual discriminative- 
ness is a special faculty, due to a different set of nerves from the 
known nerves of sensation, which, I believe, has never even been 
suggested. But if it is due to the same nerves, then to separate this 
small and comparatively unimportant function of skin-sensation from 
the great and vitally important functions the faculty subserves, and 
to found upon this artificially isolated and unimportant fragment an 
argument against the adequacy of natural selection, is not only quite 
inconclusive, but, as an argument, is altogether null and void. 
ALFRED R. WALLAcE. 
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THE POEMS OF LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


WHEN, some hundred years or more ago, there was a split in the 
big firm of England and Company, and one of the most ambitious 
and adventurous of the younger members—A merica—decided to set 
up a separate establishment of her own, giving notice that she had 
“no connection with the firm on the other side of the water,” there 
were, of course, a great many posts, in the filling up of which some 
difficulty was experienced ; and it is only within recent years that 
America has found her representative woman-poet. That there are, 
and have been, innumerable ladies in the United States whose verse 
is excellent, is undeniable; but the fact that there is only one 
American woman who may be said to have a public on this side of 
the Atlantic is somewhat significant, when we consider the popularity 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and other singers of the sterner 
sex. 

The woman-poet in question is, of course, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
and as new editions of her two volumes, Swadllow/lights, and In the 
Garden of Dreams, have just been issued in this country by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., a consideration of her claims as a poet is likely 
to be of interest to many English readers. 

Nearly every minor poet who publishes nowadays a slender volume 
of verse seems to think that the door of his dainty little house of 
song must not be thrown open to the world until there has been 
erected at the entrance—like a pseudo-classic, stuccoed portico, set 
in front of a pretty suburban villa—a lengthy narrative-poem or 
“epic.” But one opens Mrs. Moulton’s volumes with none the less 
pleasure for the fact that all her poems are short, and consist mainly 
of sonnets and lyrics. Short as these flights of song are, however, 
they are full of music, and of beauty of imagery and diction, as will 
be seen by the following verses from ‘The House of Death,” a 
poem which is not unworthy of being ranked with the work of Mrs. 
Browning and Miss Rossetti—our two supreme and pre-eminent 
woman-poets, whose sacred presence one would scarcely venture to 
profane by the suggestion of a possible third :— 

‘* Not a hand has lifted the latchet, 
Since she went out of the door ; 


No footstep shall cross the threshold, 
Since she can come in no more. 


‘¢ There is rust upon locks and hinges, 
And mould and blight on the walls, 
And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls, — 
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‘* Waits as all things have waited, 
Since she went that day of spring, 
Borne in her pallid spJendour, 
To dwell in the Court of the King; 


‘¢ With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robes of silken sheen, 
And her wonderful frozen beauty, 
The lilies and silk between.” 

The beauty of expression and of poetic imagery in the last two 
lines of the second and fourth verses, and the skilful way in which 
the music is made to deepen in the third, scarcely need pointing 
out. Here, too, are some musical stanzas which are marked by 
lyric grace and sincerity of feeling :— 

‘Tf on my grave the summer grass were growing, 
Or heedless winter winds across it blowing, 
Through joyous June or desolate December, 


How long, sweetheart, how long would you remember — 
How long, dear love, how long ? 


% * * * ca * 
Too gay, in June, you might be to regret me, 
And living lips might woo you to forget me ; 
But ah! sweetheart, I think you would remember 
When winds were weary in your life’s December— 
So long, dear love, so long.” 

One of the greatest charms of Mrs. Moulton’s poetry is its sim- 
plicity and directness of feeling. And to be simple requires some 
daring nowadays, when so many bardlings are striving—often suc- 
cessfully—to elbow themselves into notice by the eccentricity and 
strangeness of their verse. They know well, these bardlings, that 
what is simplicity in a poet is baldness in a poetaster, and that 
novelty or nastiness is their only hope. But Mrs. Moulton can 
combine simplicity with distinction, and invests homely words and 
hackneyed metres with dignity and grace. 

The two specimens of her lyrics which I have quoted are botk 
from Swadllowflights, her earliest volume, and, before passing on to 
speak of her skill as a sonnet-writer, I must find space for an extract 
from “The Strength of the Hills,” a lyric of great dignity and 
beauty contained in her latest work, In the Garden of Dreams. The 
poem opens by describing “the old brown house ” where the singer 
passed her childhood, and then goes on to tell of the “ great hills” 
that rose “‘silent and steadfast and gloomy and grey” in the distance, 
and of her childish dreams concerning them. Here are the two 
concluding verses :— 

‘** But calm in the distance the great hills rose, 
Deaf unto rapture and dumb unto pain, 
Since they knew that Joy is the mother of Grief, 


And remembered a butterfiy’s life is brief, 
And the sun sets only to rise again. 
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‘They will brood and dream and be silent as now, 
When the youngest children alive to-day 
Have grown to be women and men—grown old, 
And gone from the world like a tale that is told, 
And even whose echo forgets to stay.” 


As a sonnet-writer, Mrs. Moulton has few equals among woman- 
poets, and her sonnets are admitted to be among the best, if, indeed, 
they are not the best which America has produced. ‘It seems to 
me,” said Whittier once of her work, ‘‘ that the sonnet was never 
set to such music, and never weighted with more deep and tender 
thought ”’ ; and, as far back as 1878, when she had only published a 
single slender volume of poems, the late Professor Minto wrote of 
her that he “did not know where to find, among the works of 
English poetesses, the same self-controlled fulness of expression with 
the same depth and tenderness of simple feeling,” adding that the 
following sonnet, “One Dread,” might have been penned by Sir 
Philip Sidney :— 


‘*No depth, dear Love, for thee is too profound ; 
There is no farthest height thou may’st not dare, 
Nor shall thy wings fail in the upper air : 

In funeral robes and wreaths my past lies wound ; 
No old time voice assails me with its sound 
When thine I hear; no former joy seems fair, 
And now one only thing could bring despair, 
One grief, like compassing seas, my lire surround, 
One only terror in my way be met, 
One great eclipse change my glad day to night, 
One phantom only turn from red to white 
The lips whereon thy lips have once been set : 
Thou knowest well, dear Love, what that must be— 
The dread of some dark day unshared by thee.” 


Among the finest sonnets of In the Garden of Dreams are “ Helen’s 
Cup,” “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” “‘ His Second Wife Speaks,” and 
“ At Sea,” but these the reader must turn to for himself, as space 
will not admit of their being quoted here. As an instance of Mrs. 
Moulton’s vigour of description I may, however, give the octave of 
the sonnet ‘ At Sea ” :— 


‘* Outside the mad sea ravens for its prey, 
Shut from it by a floating plank I lie; 
Through this round window search the faithless sky, 
The hungry waves that fain would rend and slay, 
The live-long, blank, interminable way, 
Blind with the sun and hoarse with the wind’s cry 
Of wild, unconquerable mutiny, 
Until night comes more terrible than day.” 


This conveys such sense of space, and pictures such waste of hurry- 
ing, heaving waters, that as one reads one seems listening to the 
wild uproar of wind and wave; to hear the salt blast whistling 
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through the rigging, and to feel it sting and buffet the cheek with 
the flying spray. The lines— 
‘The live-long, blank, interminable way, 
Blind with the sun and hoarse with the wind’s cry,” 


are really fine, and could scarce be bettered. 

Mrs. Moulton’s most serious artistic defect is, as I need scarcely 
point out to the reader acquainted with her poems, a too-frequent 
note of tender melancholy. To her all the finger-posts on the high- 
way of life point one way and bear one fateful legend—* To Death”’; 
and death and its loneliness are the constant theme of her verse. 
Her fairest flowers of song are woven for a funeral wreath; her 
pages are hung thick with immortelies; and in her nightingale- 
haunted Garden of Dreams, the sombre cypress grows side by side 
with the lily and the rose. To her there is some hint of sadness in 
the joyous gladness of June sunshine—some memory of the Junes 


‘ that are no more, and anticipation of the winters that are to be :— 


**O June, fair queen of sunshine and of flowers, 
The affluent year will hold you not again ! 
Once, only once can youth and love be ours, 
And after them the autumn and the rain.” 


Physical fear of death and horror of its loneliness have done much 
to sadden her nature, and consequently her poetry. “I long so 
unutterably,” she once wrote to me, “ that some one dear to me might 
die when I die, that so we might bear each other company in that 
awful loneliness at the very thought of which I shudder.” And in 
one of her poems there is a passage which few women could have 
penned :— 

‘You have made this world so dear, 
How can I go forth alone, 


In the barque that phantoms steer, 
To a port afar and unknown ? 


‘* The desperate Mob of the Dead— 
Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave me alone to tread 
The path of my desolate woe ? 


‘‘Shall I shriek with terror and pain 
For the death that I cannot die ? 
And pray with a longing vain 
To the gods that mock my cry ? 
“‘ Oh, hold me closer, my dear ! 
Strong is your clasp—ay, strong ; 
But stronger the touch that I fear, 
And the darkness to come is long!” 


Miss Rossetti might have written this sombre lyric, were it pos- 
sible to think of her in so faithless a mood ; or Miss Schreiner might 
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have penned it, had she chosen to express herself in verse instead of 
in prose ; and, indeed, the imaginative and daring lines— 
‘¢ The desperate Mob of the Dead, 
Will they hustle me to and fro?” 
might well be a passage from Dreams. 

No one who looks upon life with earnest eyes can fail to be 
touched by the passionate human cry which rings from Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s poems. No one whose ear is attuned to catch the wail that is 
to be heard in the maddest, merriest music of the violin, to whom 
the sound of wind and sea at midnight is like that of innumerable 
lamentations; no one who, in the movement of a multitude of human 
beings—be they marching to the bounding music of fife and drum, 
or hurrying to witness a meeting of the starving unemployed—no 
one who in all these hears something of “the still, sad music of 
humanity ”’ can read her verses unstirred. It is more than probable, 
too, that the note of melancholy which is so frequent in Mrs. 
Moulton’s poems may by many readers be counted a singular and 
constant charm; but, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
it has tended to limit her intellectual range. In the House of the 
Muse there are many mansions, and the poet who, like Shakespeare, 
writes for all times and all places—who sweeps the whole gamut of 
human emotion—sits not always in the darkened room wherein 
Sorrow lies weeping, but seeks also the sunny upper-chamber, where 
Sorrow’s twin sister Joy dances and sings. Had Mrs. Moulton com- 
muned less with the “ghosts” of dead days and dead friends, had 
she swept a wider mental horizon, and been less introspective and 
more dramatic, the faultlessness of her ¢echnique, and the grace, 
beauty, and dignity of her diction, would have entitled her to rank 
with the favoured few who stand in the high places of English 
poetry. 

In noticing recently a posthumous volume by Mrs. Moulton’s 
intimate friend, Philip Marston, I had occasion to say that in read- 
ing certain of Marston’s poems, one could not but feel as if such a 
man were too human to die; as if death were not natural, but 
unnatural; as if it were some dreadful mistake which God has 
made, and which He will wake up and discover, before it is too late, 
and before our own time comes to die, The same thing might with 
equal force be said of Mrs. Moulton. One feels in reading her 
intensely human poems as if it were scarcely less natural to drag a 
nestling babe from the warm bosom of its mother, and to cast it out 
into the night, than to drag us from the familiar bosom of this earth 
that we love so well; this earth with its loves and friendships and 
little children, its fields and flowers, sunlight and starshine, and 
sweet consolations of Art and Song; and to hustle us away under- 
ground, thick-walled in a desolate dungeon of oozy clay, where never 
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aray of sunlight can reach us more, nor human voice break the 
black horror that wraps us round. 

When one thinks of all this, one is inclined in musing moods to 
wonder, whether man, as God first created him, were verily and indeed 
born to die. May it not be (one is tempted to ask oneself), that 
even now there is raging on this earth such battle between Life and 
Death as that “‘ war in heaven ” of which old John Milton hath sung 
to us; and that, even as then Satan and his hosts were beaten back 
and cast out by the God-led legions of light, so there shall come a 
time when, on this earth of ours, Life shall be all-triumphant, and 
when, in the words of the greatest of living English poets :— 

‘** As a god self-slain on his own strange altar 
Death lies dead” ? 
Devoutly as so desirable a consummation is to be wished, there is 
little enough likelihood that any of us will see it come to pass. No; 
a day will dawn for each of us, when over the magic mirror of our 
eyes the film of death will steal, when the fleeting phantasma- 
goria of sea and sky will no longer be reflected from the mirror’s 
dull and glazing surface, and when the eager, anxious brain will be 
a decaying pulp of grey and sodden matter. We can scarce believe 
that on that day the sun will rise, and the great world of which we 
seemed so necessary a part will go on its way, all unconcerned that 
we are lying still and cold in a darkened chamber; that even in 
our own homes there will be the smell of cooking and the prepara- 
tion of meals, or that the butcher and the baker will make their 
daily call. But so it will be, and notwithstanding the fact 
that as critics, we censure Mrs. Moulton’s poems for their moodi- 
ness, is it not true that half of us have in our hearts a sneaking 
and secret sympathy with her in her passionate protest against 
death ? And though the folk who do most proclaim their assur- 
ance and certainty of life beyond the grave, tell us that there 
can be no true brotherhood or unity among mankind without such 
faith and assurance as they profess, I am by no means sure that 
the recognition of the awful mystery which hangs over each of us 
does not knit us together in a bond of fellowship scarcely less real 
than theirs. Even for the man with whom we have otherwise no 
sympathy, or who, it may be, has done us a grievous wrong, we can 
entertain nothing but a pitying tenderness. ‘Thou, too, hast soon 
to leave thy loved ones, and to go out, and alone, into the darkness 
from which I shrink,” we say to ourselves as we think of the insig- 
nificance of his enmity. ‘ Let me seek then to help, rather than to 
harm thee, while yet thou and I are here!” 
Coutson KrrnaHAn. 











THE SOCIAL REMEDIES OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


I.—THE DEFECTIVE STATE OF ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE GENERALLY. 


THe moderate party in politics, by whatever name it calls itself, 
presents at this moment a curious spectacle of embarrassment, when 
confronted with the claims and opinions put forth in the name of 
labour. It finds itself bewildered by a double apprehension of 
danger. If it allows itself to be led by agitators, it fears the reproach 
of Socialism. If it turns a deaf ear to them, it fears the loss of their 
support. It must also be added that it fears in either case the doing 
of something which may aggravate evils instead of curing them; or 
the not doing of something by which they actually might be cured. 
In other words the Labour party of to-day finds an enormous and 
powerful body practically arrayed against it, which ought, from a 
genuine identity of aims and wishes, to be, within limits, its cordial 
or even enthusiastic ally. Radicals are accustomed to assure their 
hearers that the sympathy of Conservatism with Labour is a sham. 
They are wrong: and yet their assertion receives some colour from 
facts. The sympathy in question is not an unreal feeling; but it no 
doubt is, in proportion to its reality, an inoperative feeling. 

Now why should this be so? I believe myself that the answer is 
very simple. 

The claims of Labour as at present put forth by those who are 
supposed to represent the labourers, and the ulterior aims and hopes 
which such persons avow likewise, comprise much with which 
Conservatism agrees; but this unfortunately is associated with 
much else which Conservatism condemns, and refuses to entertain 
for a moment: and Conservatism rejects or suspects the former 
element owing to its association with the latter. It is unable to 
separate the one element from the other, to adopt the true whilst 
absolutely rejecting the false, or to take up a position which is 
intelligible to itself, and—an equally important thing—which it can 
make intelligible to others. 

But not only is Conservatism thus alienated from Labour. Labour 
is alienated from Conservatism largely for the same reason. The 
hostility roused by its fallacies, it takes to be hostility to its just and 
practicable demands, and its legitimate aspirations; and it is tempted 
to believe that the propertied classes, as such, can never meet it 
honestly on any common ground. For this state of things there is 
only one remedy. It is increased knowledge and clearness, amongst 
Conservatives, with regard to economic science : and this is a remedy 
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which ought surely to be within our reach. If we doubt this, let us 
look at the Labour party; and we shall be shamed into believing it. 
That party, whatever may be the fallacies cherished by it, has made 
immense progress, even during the last decade, in its grasp of 
economic science; and still more in its perception that the social 
questions which occupy it, must be, and can be properly dealt with, 
only by scientific methods. 

It may well be that this mental advance has thus far been as 
instrumental in leading it wrong, as in leading it right; but it has 
at all events made it familiar with the idea of a common tribunal to 
which both parties must appeal: and even amongst those labour 
leaders whose tempers are most violent, and whose doctrines are 
most incendiary, a distinct sense is discernible that their position 
can only be defended, and their hopes realized, in proportion as they 
are in accordance with a mass of complicated facts, and can be proved 
to be so not by invective, but by reasoning. Such being the case, 
the duty of Conservatism is clear: and the existing situation is 
eminently favourable for the performance of it. The current 
economics of the Labour party must be by the Conservative party 
carefully examined and analysed, the true part admitted, welcomed, 
and separated from the false; and the false part separated from the 
true, its falsehood explained, and corresponding truths put forward 
to take its place. And this must be done not in a spirit of anger, of 
alarm, or even of contempt—though here and there no doubt ridi- 
cule may be a fit weapon. It must be done with consideration, with 
respect, and above ull that intellectual sympathy which by placing a 
disputant in the actual position of his opponents, alone enables him 
to completely dislodge them from it. If this is done there is every 
reason to hope that even should the more extreme sections of the 
Labour party not be weaned from their extravagances, the position 
of the rest will be rapidly and greatly modified ; and we shall wit- 
ness the formation of a large and powerful body, which while 
genuinely representing the claims and aspirations of Labour will yet, 
by the accuracy and sober sense of its views, enlist on its side the 
forces of all sane Conservatism, instead of forcing them into an 
antagonism which, though at present inevitable, is unwilling. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose the duty of 
Conservatism is merely the economic education of the Labour party. 
An equally necessary duty is the economic education of itself. There 
never has been a time when economic questions have so mixed them- 
selves with political questions, as they do, or are about to do, now; 
and there has never been a time when the general ignorance of 
economics amongst practical men has been—I will not say so great, 
but at all events—so pitiably apparent. What professors and 
students may know, it does not concern us to consider. They have 
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not succeeded in imparting their knowledge to practical men; they 
have been unable to express themselves in a language understanded 
of the people; and the extent to which the Labour party has 
advanced in its own education, shows how little all other parties 
have contrived to advance in theirs. Indeed, when in bodies like 
the London County Council, the wildest schemes are put forward by 
the least capable of the Progressives, it is sometimes difficult to say 
where the greatest ignorance is displayed—amongst those who 
defend such absurdities, or those who endeavour to expose them. 

This ignorance is due to more than one cause. It.is due not only 
to the fact that practical Conservatives, as a body, are no great 
readers of standard economic treatises ; but also, and in a far greater 
degree, to the fact that these treatises, whatever their merits, are, in 
the present condition of things, altogether inadequate. And they 
are inadequate for three reasons: firstly, because their scope is too 
limited, many of the most important elements involved in economic 
questions being ignored in them ; secondly, because the elements with 
which they do deal are in some respects falsely, and in others, incom- 
pletely analysed ; and, lastly, because the language in which these 
treatises are written, and the form of thought of which that language 
is the expression, are, for present purposes, not sufficiently alive. 
They do not bring those whom they influence face to face with facts, 
but show them facts from a distance, through a medium of theories 
and of phrases. 

The errors of the contemporary Labour party, and the feebleness 
of contemporary Conservatism, are both due to this same cause. 
Where the Labour party err most seriously in their economics, they 
err either by vitalizing some error in the economics of Conservatism, 
or by borrowing from it some accepted phrase, which, not being 
really living for them, serves to hide from themselves some error of 
their own, and inspire them with a defiant trust in it, as if it were 
an undisputed truth. Many of the Labour leaders who have been 
giving the public their opinions, either through the medium of the 
monthly Reviews or of the Labour Commission, show a logical sense 
and a regard for scientific methods which must command the respect 
of those who most disagree with them; but with much that is true, 
and more that approaches truth, there are mixed in the utterance of 
even the shrewdest of them a number of the wildest fallacies, and 
these invariably are expressed in terms of the most old-fashioned 
and orthodox economy. It is in these fallacies that the real danger 
lies. They would not only, if embodied in legislation, produce results 
that are mischievous, but they alienate those who would, under other 
conditions, have at once the will and the power to accomplish results 
that would be beneficial. And yet, such is the unfortunate condition 
of affairs that the Labour leaders often make their fallacies less 
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ridiculous than the corresponding truths are made at many a meeting 
of the Primrose League. 

If what I have just said seems vague, I will sum it up in a form 
which will make it, I think, sufficiently definite. 

Broadly speaking, the creed of economic Conservatism is this— 
that the existing structure of society is capable of modification and 
adjustment, and may thus be capable of improvement to an indefinite 
extent ; but that it is not capable of being altered fundamentally ; that 
to alter it fundamentally would be to destroy society ; that there 
may be communities in which no one is rich or prosperous; but that 
whenever the majority is prosperous there will there be a minority 
which is rich ; and that where the rights of the latter are disregarded, 
those of the former can never be secured. The rights of the few 
are not greater than the rights of the many, nor are they in them- 
selves more important; but at the present moment they are more 
important in this way. Being the rights which are most attacked, 
they are the rights which it is most important to defend, and this 
for the sake of the many as much as for that of the few themselves. 
The few would be quite willing to help the many out of the ditch ; 
but their impulse will naturally be checked if the many are con- 
stantly proclaiming that the moment they are out they will ham- 
string those that helped them. The impulse of the few will thus be 
checked, for two reasons—firstly, the natural wish to avoid their 
own mutilation ; secondly, the knowledge that if they are rendered 
helpless, those they have helped out will infallibly slip back again. 
Their first business, therefore, at present, is to defend their own 
position, not by violence towards those who threaten to attack it, 
but by making it clear that their position is not a proper object of 
attack. They must make this clear not to themselves only, but to 
their opponents. They must learn to speak in a language which 
their opponents can understand; and, as I have said already, if they 
will only do this there is every reason to expect that they will meet 
with an intelligent hearing. 

But economic science, as at present conceived of and taught, I 
have said already, leaves them wholly unprepared for such a task ; 
partly because the current conception of the science is too narrow, 
and partly because it is defective even within the limits which it has 
assigned to itself. I will explain my meaning by examples. Social- 
istic economists conceive themselves to have enlarged the science— 
and they no doubt have done so—by adding a study of history to the 
analysis of contemporary conditions. But what they have done in 
this way shows only how much more where is todo. Take Karl 
Marx, for instance, who as an economic historian is respected by 
numbers who ridicule him as an economic theorist. Karl Marx 
begins his history with the close of the feudal period ; he chiefly con- 
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cerns himself with the history of one country—of England ; and he 
imagines that he can account in this way for the existence of the 
whole body of the rich as we have them in this modern world. He 
seems quite unconscious of the fact—or, rather, the significance of 
the fact—that in all civilised societies of which we have any know- 
ledge, a rich minority has invariably made its appearance ; that such 
minorities have been constantly attacked, and not infrequently 
destroyed ; but that when they have been destroyed, society has been, 
for the time, destroyed along with them; and that, as soon as society 
has readjusted itself, a similar body has reappeared. The obvious in- 
ference is that though history, as Karl Marx studied it, may explain 
the particular form which the rich class has now assumed, the real 
cause of its existence is to be sought in something far wider and 
deeper—not in any one sequence of historical conditions or events, 
but in the constitution of human nature itself, of which all historical 
events are nothing more than the manifestations. 

Here, again, is another instance. Current economic science 
declares wealth (by which is meant commodities) to be the product of 
three things—land, labour, and capital. In reality, it is the product 
of something which, indeed, includes these, but which is far more 
complex. It is the product of all those social conditions, any one of 
which being absent, the amount produced would be diminished. 
Thus, supposing it to be a fact that the leaders and instructors of 
Labour, owing to whose ability Labour becomes more productive, could 
be roused to exert themselves only by the prospect of being one day 
idle, the advantage of their exertions could be secured only by a 
society the constitution of which made an idle class possible ; and 
in which the possibility of such a class was made evident by its exist- 
ence. In such a case it would be no figure of speech, but a statement 
of fact, baldly and absolutely accurate, to say that this idle class was 
actually one of the producing classes; and to credit it with the pro- 
duction of just such an amount of commodities as would cease to be 
produced were its existence made impossible, and the stimulus removed 
from those who exert themselves in the hope of entering it. 

I will give one instance more. One of the commonest laments 
amongst politicians of the most opposite sympathies is a lament over 
the influx of population from the rural districts into the towns. In 
our own country, as we all know, this is commonly accounted for by 
some defects in our land system. Now the inadequacy of this 
explanation should be made patent to all by the fact that the movement 
is in no way peculiar to Great Britain, but is common to other 
countries where land systems are entirely different; and, indeed, 
many economists have been careful to point this out, and to seek an 
explanation in some other economic cause. But the truth is that the 
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hitherto been regarded as lying outside the domain of economics 
altogether ; and that is the development of what goes by the name of 
education, in which must be included the effect on the mind and 
imagination of rapid travelling, both as a spectacle and a possibility. 
What is taking -place, in fact, amongst the poorer rural classes is 
analogous to what is taking place amongst their social superiors. The 
rich, as we all know, are tempted to leave their country houses for 
London, or other places where friends or novelties are to be en- 
countered. Some of them do this with a view to saving money ; but 
the richest are just as restless as those who have most need to econo- 
mise; and the main cause of their restlessness is not agricultural 
depression. It is not any want of money; but a craving for a more 
varied life. And just so is it with those below them. The plough- 
boy does not come to London because he has a grievance against his 
squire. He comes to London because he craves for streets, and gas- 
lamps; and because he fancies, as vividly as his squire does, that 
amongst them he may find happiness—and he does not fancy it more 
vainly. In other words, influx of population into the towns is a mental 
movement, quite as much as an economic movement, and can never 
be understood till that fact is fully recognised. In saying this, I am 
using the word economic in its old and narrow sense. My contention 
is that it must be used in a sense far wider; and that the mind and 
the tastes, and the imagination of man, which are all factors in the 
production and distribution of wealth, must be all included in the 
subject-matter of economic science before that science can explain 
the phenomena with which it is confronted. 

These, however, are wide questions; and I can, in this place, do 
no more than allude tothem. But I have said that the inadequacy 
of our current economic science was due not only to its scope being 
too narrow, but to its imperfect treatment of the subjects with which 
it has been most constantly occupied ; and my present purpose is to 
call attention to certain of these. 


II.—THE DIVISION OF PARTIES CAUSED BY DEFECTIVE KNOWLEDGE. 


The imperfections of a science appear most plainly, when it is 
found manifestly unable to prevent or refute fallacies, or to explain 
the nature of difficulties, which press for practical solution. The 
problem of the unemployed, and the demand for an eight-hours 
working day, form, by the manver in which they are discussed and 
handled, the most startling evidence ever yet put forward of the 
practical imperfections of the contemporary science of economics ; 
and I shall confine myself to the imperfections which it specially 
brings to light. 

Let me first, then, putting aside all minor differences of opinion, 
state the general view with regard to these two subjects, held by the 
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leaders of the Labour party, and urged by them on the rest of the 
community. They urge—and here the rest of the community is 
with them—that the existence of a body of men able and willing to 
work, and yet starving because they have nothing to work at, 
is not only a scandal from the point of view of the philanthropist, 
but a danger or constant trouble from the point of view of the states- 
man. Such being the case, their contention is that work must be 
provided for these men by the State; and the State must provide 
it in one, or more probably in both, of two ways—a direct way, and 
an indirect way. The direct way is to make, or allow public bodies to 
make, work for them—the work to be paid for by new rates or taxes. 
The indirect way is to limit the hours of work ; so that, the aggregate 
product required still remaining unchanged, more men will be 
required to produce it, and the labour of the unemployed come into 
demand accordingly. This, however, is not the only ground on 
which the limitation of the hours of work is called for. Its object 
is not only to secure work for those who have not got it, but also to 
improve the condition of those who have. In other words, the 
objects of the Labour party are these—to make the community, either 
by the agency oi the Government or otherwise, find for everyone, 
not in ordinary employment, employment by which he can keep 
himself in some minimum of decent comfort; and to secure for the 
masses employed in the ordinary way, an increase of leisure, without 
a reduction of wages; so that, on the one hand, the average con- 
dition of the workers in general shall be raised ; and, on the other, 
that the least fortunate of them need never be in danger of desti- 
tution. 

Now these objects—let me repeat it—are objects with which 
Conservatism not only has no quarrel, but which, in so far as they 
are practicable, it is its instinct and interest to promote; and the 
one thing which interferes with its doing so, is not want of 
sympathy with the objects of the Labour party, but a want of con- 
fidence in their proposed methods. In the minds of most Con- 
servatives this want of confidence is vague. They cannot specify 
the grounds for it; and therefore cannot help to remove them. 
What I am anxious to do is to turn their vagueness into precision ; 
and to explain precisely what these grounds are. 

The first, and, with a considerable number of timid people, the 
principal ground, is not any definite demand put forward bythe Labour 
leaders, but the temper in which their demands are made. A large 
proportion of the Conservative classes feel that the Labour leaders are 
approaching them with hostility, as people who would attend to the 
claims of Labour only under compulsion, and who, in some way, 
were the cause of its sufferings, or even profited by them, or were, 
at all events, indifferent to their continuance. The people thus 
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approached feel that they are being treated unjustly ; and what is 
wanted is a clear and popular proof, which all classes can grasp, 
that such treatment is the result of a great and fundamental mis- 
conception. 

The prominence now given to the problem of the unemployed 
makes such a popular proof exceptionally easy. Let us consider for 
a moment the explanation which at present passes muster not only 
with agitators, but with many conscientious thinkers as to the origin 
of wealth, and the existence of a wealthy class. All wealth, it is 
said, is produced by labour; and the wealth of the wealthy consists 
of the whole, or a part, of what the labourers produce in excess of 
the necessaries of their existence. As to the adequacy of this explana- 
tion I shall speak on a future occasion ; but, at all events, it emphasizes 
one indisputable truth—namely, that every capitalist or employer 
who carries on any enterprise at a profit, or, in other words, who 
permanently carries on any enterprise at all, derives a certain profit 
from every labourer he employs; so that the conditions of employment 
being whatever they may be, every fresh labourer he employs means 
some addition to his income, and every labourer he is obliged to 
discharge means a diminution of it. Now, every agitator is fond 
of declaring that employers and capitalists are animated by an 
insatiable greed; and that their sole desire is to increase their 
incomes. And in a certain sense this is true. But what does it 
prove? It proves one thing at all events—that the presence in a 
community of a body of unemployed men is not to be laid to the 
charge of employers or capitalists. It is on the contrary a sign of a 
state of things which employers and capitalists, from even the 
most selfish motives, would avert, and which the greater their 
greed, the more eagerly they would desire to remedy. Socialists 
often quote the saying of an old English writer, ‘The labour of the 
poor is the gold-mine of the rich.” Is it likely that the rich, if 
they could help it, would leave the gold-mines idle? Obviously, 
therefore, up to a certain point, the capitalists are as much interested 
as any class in the community in finding employment for the unem- 
ployed, and are the natural allies, not the enemies, of all who wish 
to find it. 

Were this fact more generally realised, it would go a considerable 
way towards allaying the cruder kind of distrust with which the 
rich are regarded by the Labour party. It would show that, at all 
events within certain limits, the interests of the two classes are 
identical. This, however, would be a first step only towards a right 
understanding between them. The more important questions at 
issue would still remain to be settled. For it is probable that 
theoretically the more instructed of the Labour leaders assent already 
o the fact that has just been stated. They admit that the capi- 
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talists could not employ the unemployed at a profit; and that they 
would so employ them if they could. Their contention, therefore, is 
narrowed down to this—that the capitalists should be compelled to 
employ these men without profit, either by paying them for unre- 
munerative work, or else by paying them to assist in work which is 
indeed remuneraiive, but which those employed already are fully 
eapable of performing. These two methods must be considered 
separately. The latter, as commonly advocated, takes the form of 
an Eight-hours Bill. The former, perhaps, will be hardly recog- 
nised from the description, as being the method about which, at this 
moment, we hear so much—of municipal employment for the un- 
employed, to be paid for out of new rates. But the description just 
given is accurate ; for whoever may decide what the employment is 
to be, it is the capitalists, or the well-to-do classes generally, who are 
to pay for it. Let us consider this method first, and see exactly 
what it means. 


III.—THE MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


To see what it means we must first realise the distinction between 
the kind of work which the capitalist naturally gives to his em- 
ployees, and the kind which it is proposed that the municipalities 
should give to the unemployed ; for the distinction is a very impor- 
tant one. Suppose that the island of Atlantis were suddenly to 
re-emerge from the waves, and with it an opulent society, which 
would eat no corn but British, and had a limitless power of consuming 
British manufactures. For a time, at all events, not only profits, 
but wages, would go up by leaps and bounds; the difficulty would 
be not to find work, but workers. The problem of the unemployed 
would for the time have ceased to exist. The employers, without 
compulsion, would be eager to employ every one. And why? 
Because every one could be employed to produce commodities for 
which there was a spontaneous demand. The unemployed make 
their appearance only when the demand falls off either absolutely, 
er relatively to the number of workers; and the unemployed are 
neither more nor less than persons who, if employed at all, could be 
employed only to produce commodities for which there was no 
demand, or else a demand so small that their exchange value would 
barely provide subsistence for the workers engaged in their produc- 
tion. Here, then, is the difference between workers employed 
naturally, and workers employed merely that they should not want 
employment. The former produce wealth, and the latter do not. 

Let me make this point quite clear. Wealth begins only when the 
community begins to produce more than is required for its mere bodily 
sustenance. Of this surplus, as matters now stand, a large portion 
goes to those who direct the workers, or own the instruments of 
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work ; but such a distribution of the product does not affect in any 
way the question we are now dealing with. For the problem forced 
on us by the existence of the unemployed is not how to provide them 
with luxuries, but how to provide them with necessaries— with what 
Mr. Keir Hardie calls “(a minimum of humane living.” Now the 
most selfish rich man imaginable, however he spends his money, is 
distributing that minimum whether he will or no. Suppose, for 
instance, he spends a thousand pounds onacarpet. This means that 
probably some twenty men have been working for a year to provide 
him with a superfluity, instead, we will say, of enlarging their own 
houses. But the necessaries of life are distributed amongst them 
nevertheless. And however the rich man spends his money, whether 
productively or unproductively, the same thing must happen. He 
ceases to be a distributor of necessaries only when he lets his capital 
lie idle, and, instead of spending his income, adds it to the impri- 
soned hoard. To say this is a very different thing from the old and 
foolish fallacy that lavish expenditure of the rich must necessarily be 
beneficial to the poor; for extravagant luxury may mean, and con- 
stantly has meant, the over-work of the poor, and the bad pay of 
the poor. But there is one thing which, as long as it lasts, it does 
not mean, and that is the idleness of the poor. From an economic 
point of view there is all the difference in the world between over- 
work or badly-paid work and no work. The amount of suffering 
which they produce may be identical, but they are distinct 
maladies, and due to distinct—indeed to almost opposite—causes. 
The over-worked and under-paid man says to the rich, ‘ You get 
too much out of me, and give me too little.” The unemployed man 
says, ‘You give me nothing;” but he is also compelled to add, 
“ You get nothing out of me.” Were there anything to be got out 
of him he would be employed. The fact of his not being employed 
means a very different thing. It means that the exchange value of 
anything he might be put to make would not exceed, at the utmost, 
that of the bare necessaries requisite for keeping him alive, and 
would most probably fall short of it. But this is precisely what 
does not hold good of those employed in the ordinary way. Such 
men produce exchange values not only equal to, but in excess of the 
cost of their subsistence ; and this surplus, no matter how appro- 
priated, is, as I said just now, wealth, and the material of civilisation ; 
and nothing else is. Were employers obliged to employ all the 
workers on the same terms as those on which it would be necessary 
for them to employ the unemployed, all wealth and all civilisation 
would vanish ; and the utmost that then the whole community could 
do would be to keep body and soul together in a state of barbarous 
squalor. The unemployed, then, are men who, under a given set of 
circumstances, cannot be employed by capitalists so as to produce 
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wealth, and who, if they are to be supported at all, must consequently 
be supported at the expense of it. 

I have spoken thus far of labour only as employed by the private 
capitalist. Let us next consider how the situation would be altered 
if the State or the municipality stepped in and dealt with the unem- 
ployed instead of him. It is obvious that, in one sense, the private 
capitalist would be the employer still; for the money which it is 
proposed that the State or municipality should raise must come out 
of his pockets, and the public body that extracts it would be nothing 
more than the manager. But would the character of the expen- 
diture be altered by this change in management? It would be 
fundamentally altered only if the public bodies were able to do what 
the private capitalist, ex hypothesi, is not able, namely, to find work 
for the unemployed which would result in a profit—in a value 
in excess of the current rate of wages, like the work of those 
employed in the ordinary way. But the public bodies, in order to 
do this, would have to be possessed of a kind of commercial genius 
far beyond that possessed by the keenest of ordinary employers ; 
and there is no sign that any such genius is expected in them. 
Were they always able at need to start fresh remunerative enter- 
prises, then, of course, the whole problem would be solved ; and they 
would get what money they wanted, not as rates, but as an invest- 
ment. But the kind of work which it is proposed they should under- 
take is not put forward as remunerative. Let us consider what it 
is. It is of two kinds. One is the production of things which are 
required and supplied already, but are at present supplied by private 
enterprise, such as the clothing of officials or the maintenance of 
public buildings. The other is the production of new things, which 
though, if produced, they might be for the public benefit, nobody has 
hitherto ever thought of asking for. A good example of this kind 
of proposed production is one which has been suggested by Mr. 
John Burns—the building, by the unemployed, of an Hotel de Ville 
for London, the cost of which, he estimates, would be about a million 
pounds. Both these kinds of municipal work would, it is contended, 
do much towards extinguishing the existence of an unemployed 
class. Let us see how far this would be the case really. We must 
deal with them separately, for they stand on separate footings. 

With regard, then, to work of the first kind, namely, the production 
by municipalities of things which they require already, but at pre- 
sent procure elsewhere, we may say at once that this is a remedy 
altogether illusory. It might seem to cure the evil in question, but 
it really would only shift it. It might find employment for indi- 
vidual unemployed persons, but it would be doing so by reducing 
others to the same position. It would not abolish the suffering. It 
would merely change the sufferers. A municipality at present buys 
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a certain amount of clothing, and this means the employment of a cer- 
tain amount of labour. If, instead of buying it, it sets the unemployed 
to manufacture it, by employing these men it is ceasing to employ 
others. What it gives with the right hand it takes away with the left. 
Those who advocate such municipal employment imagine that, at all 
events, the employment given would be more constant than that 
given by ordinary employers; but here again is a fallacy. If a 
hundred suits of clothing are required annually, a certain number of 
men are employed already to produce them—let us say four men, 
working the whole year round. But if the municipality employ 
four new men instead of these, and the original four become con- 
sequently unemployed, the municipality will be bound to find 
employment for these also, which it can only do by employing each 
group for six months only ; or by paying for the coats double their 
market price; or else by paying for the production of twice as many 
coats as are required. This last alternative is what would be really, 
and necessarily, the outcome of a municipality’s engaging to find 
employment for men for whom none could be found in the ordinary 
way of business. They would be employed to produce goods for 
which there was naturally no demand. An artificial demand would 
be created by the municipality itself. Its officials would be pro- 
vided with a superfluous change of raiment. But in this case the 
remedy would lose its supposed character, and the constancy of 
employment would be due, not to the fact of the municipality pro- 
ducing for itself what at present it buys from others, but to the fact 
of its being willing to produce for itself a great deal more than it 
buys. 

In that case the work changes its character, and becomes indis- 
tinguishable from work of the second kind I have mentioned—such 
as supplying London with some huge public building, the want of 
which has never been felt hitherto. That is Mr. Burns’s proposal. 
It would be easy to add others. Any number of halls might be 
built for public meetings, or arcades where the public might take 
exercise in wet weather. There is no end to the things which might 
be built, and which, if built, might have a certain utility, but for 
which nobody asks, and nobody really wants. From the point of 
view of the private employer the labour employed on such buildings 
would be thrown away. From the point of view of the public such 
buildings would be superfluities—things which, in familiar phrase, 
it “does not want much.” They would be like a picture a man buys 
from a poor artist out of benevolence. They would be a new embodi- 
ment of the old doctrine that the extravagance of the rich isa 
remedy for the want of the poor; only here the extravagance is not 
private but public. There is very little difference between the two 
cases. It may, no doubt, be said that in the latter case the public, 
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which include the poor, are spending money on themselves, and that, 
therefore, all benefit by it. But the class with whose misfortunes we 
are at present dealing, though they might benefit by producing 
these superfluities, would not benefit by them when produced. If 
the London County Council were to pave Piccadilly with marble, it 
might distribute good wages amongst men who would otherwise be 
starving, but when the work was done the evil would be just what 
it was before. Men can starve on marble pavements, or on the steps 
of Hétels de Ville, just as easily as they can on a mound of refuse ; 
and, so far as the question is concerned of supplying the unemployed 
with subsistence by means of work, to the unemployed themselves it 
would make very little difference whether a million pounds were 
spent in building an Hétel de Ville or whether the London County 
Council spent it on turtle soup. 

There is, however, another side to the question. Public luxury 
may tend to relieve poverty no more than private luxury. But 
private luxury, within certain limits, does tend to relieve it, and so 
would public luxury. The great point to be clear about is what 
these limits are. Suppose that the riches of the rich class were 
inexhaustible—were constantly being showered on them from another 
planet. In that case the larger their demand for the luxuries 
with which the rest of the community could supply them, the keener 
would be the demand for labour; and with every desire for some new 
means of self-indulgence labour would rise in price. But the riches 
of the rich being a limited quantity, the increase of luxury may 
mean one or other, or both, of two very different things. It may 
mean first, that the rich have been able te lower the price of labour, 
either by forcing the labourer to work longer than he has done 
hitherto, or to give the same amount of work whilst accepting 
reduced wages; and this would mean the misery, not the benefit of 
the labourer: or, it may mean something as bad, which we will 
consider presently. 

We will deal with this case first. In this case the increase of 
luxury fails to benefit the labourer only because it is possible 
to increase his toil and reduce his wages. But if every labourer 
could command a certain sufficient wage as a minimum, and could 
not, without further payment, be forced to do increased work, 
then, so far as the necessaries of life are concerned, an increase of 
luxury would mean a stimulation of the distribution of these—a 
distribution, as Mr. Keir Hardie says, of the means “of humane 
living.” So far as this result is concerned, it would matter nothing 
whether the luxury were private or public—whether it took the 
shape of aldermen bursting with turtle, or the sky-line of some 
street being broken by the turrets of an Hétel de Ville. Of course, 
the aldermen’s dinners would, in themselves, be no advantage to the 
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labourer; but, for him, an Hotel de Ville would only be preferable 
in comparison to them on account of the very faint and very proble- 
matical pleasure he might derive from glancing at its outlines, or some 
momentary and almost imperceptible convenience it might afford 
him when he wished, on rare occasions, to consult the municipal 
authorities. But so long as the expenditure on the dinners or the 
building lasted, without doubt he would be benefited, and his 
specific misfortune, as an unemployed person, would be altogether 
remedied. Farther, if, when men were out of employment, work 
could always be found for them in the construction of new public 
superfluities, such employment of labour by public bodies would be 
a complete solution of the problem of the unemployed. 

It remains, however, to consider what would be involved in this. 
I have said already that luxurious expenditure may mean another 
injury to the community, besides the oppression of labour. The 
money that is to pay for it must come from somewhere. Where 
must it come from? It is needless to repeat that it must come out 
of the riches of the rich. But that is only half the answer. The 
riches of the rich at any given moment are divisible into two por- 
tions—their capital and their incomes; and their incomes are again, 
in many cases, divisible into the portion they spend and the portion 
which, instead of spending, they add to their capital. Now from 
which of these portions will the money come which the munici- 
palities are to extract, in the shape of rates, for the employment of 
the unemployed? If it comes from the portion which, at any given 
time, the rich are voluntarily spending, it cannot possibly have the 
effect required; and for this reason. If reasonable hours of work and 
reasonable wages prevail, whatever sum a rich man may be spending, 
no matter how selfishly, he is distributing the means of “ humane 
subsistence” to as large a number of labourers as the sum in question 
will allow him to; and if out of this sum he is obliged to pay £500 
to the rates, in order that it may be paid in employing the unem- 
ployed, he of necessity ceases to give employment to a certain num- 
ber of labourers whom he has himself been employing hitherto, and 
the number of the unemployed will thus remain unaltered. If a 
man spends, as income, £5,000 a year, and if wages are £50, he 
is giving employment to a hundred labourers annually; nor can 
the same sum, unless the wages are docked, possibly give employ- 
ment to more. 

It will, no doubt, be answered that this is true of the £5,000 
if spent unproductively, but that it would cease to be true of any 
part of it which the municipality or the individual elected to spend 
productively. It will be said that in paying in rates £500, a man is 
practically making ten men produce food for ten other men, instead 
of making carpets or gilded chairs for himself; and that these ten 
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other men might be employed on Mr. Burns’s Hétel de Ville. But 
this is the very result that in bad times cannot be brought about; 
and times are bad because people do not know how to bring it about. 
The first element of subsistence is food. An enormous proportion of 
the food of the inhabitants of this country is produced abroad, 
because this country cannot produce enough for them ; and we are 
able to import it from abroad, because we manufacture equivalents. 
But the amount of equivalents we can produce is limited not only 
by the number of the actual commodities we can fashion, but by the 
number of such commodities that other nations want. When these 
commodities exceed that number they cease to be equivalents for 
food ; the number of men who can be fed by their manufacture is 
diminished, and the number employed in it is consequently dimin- 
ished also. Putting those aside who either cannot work or who will 
not, men are unemployed for one or other of two reasons: either 
that under existing circumstances, and in the existing state of 
knowledge, nobody can tell how to employ them so as to produce 
necessaries; or that people of means do not wish to employ them in 
producing superfluities, but would rather save their money for em- 
ployment at some future time. If, then, the municipalities are to 
find employment for those who cannot find employment naturally, 
which simply means that they are to force the rich to employ them, 
the money that their employment will cost can be extracted from 
one source only—namely, money which one set of men are unable 
to employ in producing saleable commodities, or which another set of 
men do not wish to employ in the production of enjoyable commo- 
dities—in other words, money which in either case would be not 
spent but saved. 

If, therefore, employment which is to be paid for out of a new 
rate is really to have the effect anticipated and desired by its advo- 
cates—namely, the diminution of the number of the unemployed, 
not merely a change of the individuals—if, without taking food 
out of one set of mouths, it is to put food into another, the rate 
which is to provide this employment must come not from the riches 
which the rich are at present spending on themselves, but the riches 
which at present they are not spending at all. It must be a tax not 
on their luxuries, but on their savings. 

I am not saying that, within limits, such a tax might not be quite 
justifiable. It would certainly for the moment do one thing at least 
that is claimed for it. It would give subsistence to those who have 
not got it, without taking it from those who have. But whilst 
recognising that it would do this good, it is essential to realise the 
cost at which the good is done. It is done by consuming wealth in 
an unproductive way to-day, which, if not so consumed, would be 
employed in a productive way to-morrow; and, what is still more 
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important to realise, it is consuming wealth in this unproductive 
way, at the precise period when there is least to consume. The 
plan, therefore, for taxing national savings, so that municipali- 
ties may employ the unemployed on such things as new public 
structures, is to be justified only as a temporary palliative, used in 
expectation that the men employed thus will by-and-by be absorbed 
into the army of productive workers. If there is no chance of this, 
to maintain them in this country would be to perpetuate the wound ; 
and the only true remedy would be to transfer them to some other 
territory, where their work might be self-supporting. This can be 
clearly seen by considering another remedy, which we can all easily 
imagine, and which, could we only provide it, would, it is self-evi- 
dent, cure the evil at once. Suppose some genius discovered a new 
manure, made out of the refuse of English manufactures, which 
if applied to English soil would quadruple its present yield, then 
the manufacture or application of this manure would at once afford 
the unemployed employment in a natural way. Their labour would 
be competed for. They would assist in creating the food on which 
they subsisted, But no such manure is forthcoming, nor any remedy 
analogous to it; and any remedy applied at home, which differs 
from this essentially, must differ from it in being no true cure, but 
only a palliative, which is in its very nature temporary. The only 
true cure in that case isemigration. If, however, there is a prospect 
that the unemployed will by-and-by be provided with employ- 
ment in the natural way, then the construction of Mr. Burn’s Hotel 
de Ville, or similar works, would be not only ameans of doing a 
moral justice to the unemployed, but would be also indirectly doing 
good to the community. All we have to remember is, that it is 
doing good at a heavy expense, and that the expense is incurred 
at a time when the wealth which is to defray it is diminishing; and 
that our Hétel de Ville would be a monument not only of our justice 
and our prudence, but also at the same time of our comparative 
poverty. 


IV.—THE UNEMPLOYED AND LIMITATION OF THE HOURS OF LABOUR. 


Let us now pass to the question of limiting the hours of labour, 
which, as I have observed, is advocated on two grounds : firstly, the 
advantages which it would bring to the labourers generally ; secondly, 
the solution it would afford of the problem of the unemployed. Our 
present concern is with the problem of the unemployed. 

That the hours of labour should either by law or by custom have 
some limitation imposed on them, can be questioned by nobody—at 
all events in this country: nor can it be denied that by custom, law 
or combination amongst the labourers, some minimum daily wage 
should be ensured generally. Not even the most callous or covetous 
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of English employers would avow the wish, or even entertain the 
wish, to increase his gains by employing labour on such conditions as 
those which prevail in Russia. In Russian factories men are worked 
from twelve to twenty hours a day; and the hands in the silk 
factories are paid only 3s. 6d. a week. No matter how much more 
productive a man’s weekly labour might be as employed thus 
than it is as employed in England, there is no one in England 
who would not diminish its productivity, rather than not diminish 
its duration, and not increase its reward. Therefore, we may take 
it for granted that hours of labour should not exceed a certain number 
nor wages fall short of a certain amount. On the other hand it is 
equally obvious that hours of labour must not fall short of a certain 
number, nor the minimum wage be above a certain amount. If 
wages were increased 50 per cent. and the hours of labour reduced 
90 per cent., before many months were past there would be no wages 
to pay. There is obviously a point at which, on any hypothesis, 
the labourers must suffer by either process being continued. If one 
hundred men produce each week values which equal £200, and 
receive in return £100 in wages, they might conceivably reduce 
their production by one-half without themselves suffering. But 
if their production is reduced further, they must all of them get 
less wages, or some of them get none at all. 

These considerations must show how completely misleading are 
such generalizations as those of Mr. Sidney Webb, who states 
broadly that it is by no means certain that diminishing the hours of 
labour diminishes its productivity. He states this as a general pro- 
position ; whereas it can be true only within certain limits. Within 
limits, to diminish the hours of labour may not only not diminish, 
but may increase its productivity. But whether it does so or no 
depends altogether on circumstances. If it does not diminish it, or 
if it increases it, this can be due only to two, or as some would 
argue, three causes. One is physiological, namely, the mental and 
muscular constitution of man. The exertion man saves by working 
a shorter time is, within certain limits, made up by increased vigour 
and intelligence. Thus eight hours may quite conceivably be equal in 
the result to nine. Another cause is scientific. Science may invent 
labour-saving appliances, which will make up, or more than make 
up, for any loss that might otherwise be occasioned. And finally 
there is a third cause, which Mr. Webb and others put forward— 
namely, that though, in a given country and at a given time, a 
reduction of hours might make each man produce less, it would by 
necessitating the employment of more men make the gross output of 
commodities as great as, or perhaps greater than, formerly. 

Now the question for us is the question of our own country. We 
have to start with the hours of labour and the wages at present 
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customary ; and to ask if a shortening of these hours would restrict 
the output or not. There seems some difference, or even confusion 
of opinion as to this point, amongst the advocates of an Eight-hours 
Bill. But of one thing we may be perfectly certain, namely, that 
if, wages remaining the same, the same number of men suffice 
to produce the same amount of commodities, shortening of the 
hours of labour, let it benefit who it may, will be of no benefit to 
the unemployed. It will not put them in the way of earning the 
necessaries of life. Mr. Champion, therefore, is perfectly right in 
saying that, if the restriction of hours were made up by efficiency 
of work, ‘‘men who vote for the measure will be grievously disap- 
pointed. Their object is not to get through the same amount of 
work in less time, but to restrict the output of labour for each 
individual, so that the amount may be spread over as many workers 
as possible.” As to the bulk of the workers, indeed, Mr. Champion 
is wrong; for they would be clearly benefited by getting through 
the same work in less time. But as to the unemployed, he is 
obviously right. They would benefit only if fewer hours’ work, on 
the part of those employed already, meant fewer results of work. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, in his article on the subject in the Contemporary 
Review for December, 1889, somewhat obscures his own meaning by 
a certain ambiguity of language ; for in some places when he talks of 
the hours of labour and their productivity, he means merely the labour 
of men employed at the present moment; in others he means quite a 
different thing—he means the shortened hours of labour demanded for 
these men, with the hours of labour added to them which it is pro- 
posed to provide for others. Thusin one place he is virtually telling 
us that if fifty men in nine hours produce values to the amount 
of one hundred pounds, it is by no means certain that fifty men 
will not produce as much in eight; and in another place he is telling 
us that under the same circumstances, it is probable that sixty men 
will produce values to the extent of one pound more. 

This last is really Mr. Webb’s contention. It is the fulcrum of 
his argument. Thus he and Mr. Champion mean practically the 
same thing. Mr. Webb means only that with a reduction in the 
hours of labour, more wealth may be produced in proportion to the 
number of people who happen to be in the country; they both mean 
that less wealth will be produced in proportion to the number of 
people actually employed in producing it. They mean that less will 
be produced in proportion to the cost of production ; that there will 
be fewer superfluities produced in proportion to the consumption of 
necessaries by the producers. 

Now, just like the expedient of setting the unemployed to con- 
struct what is not wanted, this expedient of giving them a turn at 
the production of what is wanted would for a time solve the problem 
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of how to give them a living. But in order to see the real nature 
and tendency of the measure, we need only suppose it carried out 
and applied so completely that the whole body of the people are 
reaping all the advantages expected of it, and that every one of 
them is in full employment. The following question is at once forced 
on us. Everyone is employed now in the existing state of trade, but 
if trade declines, or remains stationary whilst population increases, 
what will happen then? A body of unemployed will again make 
their appearance, whose needs, if the principle we are considering is 
sound, will have to be met by a yet farther reduction in the hours 
of labour. Thus whenever the country gets poorer in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants, it is to be made poorer still in pro- 
portion to the number of its workers. More food is to be consumed 
in producing a diminishing equivalent for the food. If then this 
process is continued, the time will arrive, as I have said already, 
when more food is consumed in a year than is produced in a year ; 
and thus we shall be face to face with the necessity for the only real 
remedy—some new commercial genius who shall discover some new 
industry, or else emigration. 

The reduction, then, of the hours of labour, so far as it affects the 
problem of the unemployed, may keep the wound from mortifying 
until the real remedy can be applied ; but it is not a real remedy itself. 
Shorter hours will not cure the evil, because longer hours did not 
cause it. The cause is the contraction of trade, either absolutely or 
relatively to the population: and the remedy is to diminish the 
population or increase the trade. 

Still, shorter hours being for the moment a palliative, and pallia- 
tives being in some cases of the utmost value, let us concede that a 
shortening of hours would be desirable now. It is desirable to make 
the wealth of the nation less in proportion to the cost of producing it. 
It remains to consider what portion of the national wealth bears this 
loss. The part which bears it is precisely the same as that which 
bore the loss occasioned by municipal expenditure. Mr. Sidney 
Webb says that the loss would fall on profits or interest ; and that, 
for a time, would be quite true; though after a certain point they 
would obviously fall on capital. But the question meanwhile is, on 
what part of profits would it fall—on the profits the rich are spend- 
ing, or the profits they are saving ? It is easy to see, by the reasoning 
applied in the former case, that it would fall on what they are 
saving ; and thus virtually it would fall on capital even now. For, 
though in a certain sense it would fall on profits, it would fall on 
those profits which are in the act of being laid by as capital. The 
loss would in fact consist of so much capital intercepted. 

The long and short, then, of the whole matter is this: A limitation 
of the hours of labour tends to give employment to the unemployed 
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only so long as its productivity, hour for hour, is not increased by 
the process ; only so long as it involves additional food being con- 
sumed in the production of the same product: and this additional 
food is taken from a store—from a granary—in which it would other- 
wise have been saved, not for present use, but for future. 

As soon as this store is exhausted, a further limitation of labour- 
hours, in such a country as England, would no doubt reduce the 
production of luxuries; but every leader of Labour should lay this 
well to his heart, that to restrict the production of luxuries is a very 
different thing from distributing luxuries, and still more different 
from producing and distributing necessaries. The logical result 
would be seen when no luxuries were produced at all; and then the 
labourers would see that, if they were ever to have any, the first step 
would be to increase, not diminish, their hours of labour, and pain- 
fully retrace the steps which with such light hearts they had been 
taking. 

The practical moral to be drawn from these considerations is that 
limitation of the hours of labour is no doubt a means by which sub- 
sistence for the unemployed may be drawn from the savings of the 
wealthy ; but that subsistence thus supplied is to be regarded as a 
palliative only ; and the more valuable we think it to be on occasion, 
the more care we must take not to exhaust the sources from which it 
is to be supplied. 

The whole matter is a question of degree ; and till this is recog- 
nized it can never be dealt with wisely, and the Eight-hours Bill 
will be advocated and opposed with equal, and equally mischievous, 
extravagance. 

I have dealt with it in this paper only as affecting the unemployed— 
that is to say, as a means of distributing necessaries. Its effects as 
tending to distribute comforts or luxuries, or to give the working 
classes anything but another unemployed hour, must be discussed 
hereafter. 

W. H. Ma.tock. 
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THE INDIA CIVIL SERVICE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue India Civil Service continues to offer, in spite of the depre- 
ciation of the rupee, one of the most desirable careers open toa 
young Englishman of ability."_ The examination of last August was 
the first held under the new conditions, candidates being between 
twenty-one and twenty-three years of age, instead of under nineteen. 

The purpose of this paper is to show, by a study of the results of 
that examination, how far the commissioners have succeeded in some 
of the objects set forth in their syllabus for last year; and to give 
to the parent or student bewildered by conflicting advice from 
‘‘crammer” and schoolmaster, or college tutor, and others, some 
materials for judging himself, what attainments are necessary for 
successful competition, and what course of study a candidate should 
follow. 


The commissioners, quoting with approval from the report of 
Lord Macaulay’s committee, propose to secure officers “‘ who have 
received the best, the most liberal, the most finished education that 
their native country affords.” They desire so to arrange their 
scheme of examination as to “ avoid all disturbance of the general 
course of university studies, and to render it possible. .. . for those 
who have graduated with honours at the universities, to attend the 
examination for the India Civil Service, with good prospects of 


(1) Since this paper was written there has been a further and considerable fall in 
the exchange-value of the rupee. Public attention has been repeatedly directed to the 
very serious diminution of income suffered by British servants in India. A letter has 
been widely circulated in those places which might have supplied candidates at this 
year’s India Civil Service examination, showing how much less attractive the Service 
now is than it used to be. Itis written by a Civil servant in India, who is at all 
events well acquainted with the conditions of which he writes, and it bears the 
imprimatur of one who for many years has had to do with the preparation of a large 
number of candidates in this country. It cannot be doubted that these circumstances 
will gravely affect the number or quality of this year’s candidates, or both. Last year 
there were thirty-two places to be filled, and sixty-nine candidates. The difference 
between the highest and the lowest of the successful candidates was represented in the 
examiners’ list as that between 3,212 and 1,612 marks—a very wide difference. This 
year there are to be not fewer than fifty-six vacancies. It is, I suppose, certain that 
unless the Indian Government takes some immediate and decisive step to restore the 
Service to its former position, the commissioners will either be unable to select so many 
as fifty-six candidates next August or will have to be content with men very inferior 
in attainments. ‘Those who believe that the recent change in the method of selecting 
candidates was in the main a wise one, and desire that it should have a fair trial, can 
only hope that the Indian Government, if it fails to get good servants, will blame not 
the change of method, but its own slowness to recognise and redres3 a real and long- 
felt grievance. At the same time, without discussing the probable action of the 
Indian Government, or the degree in which the Service has lost any of its attraction, 
I must add my belief that most of those who abstain from competing owing to the 
present scare will soon repent their shortsightedness, and that the Service will soon bo 
again as much sought after as ever. 
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success,” They concur with Lord Macaulay’s committee in the 
opinion “ that no candidate who may fail, should, to whatever calling 
he may betake himself, have any reason to regret the time and 
labour which he has spent in preparing himself to be examined.” 

How far, or with what modifications, do the results of this exami- 
nation show that a regular university course is a good preparation 
for it? That is to say, a university course in which the chance of 
gaining high university honours is in no degree lessened by a can- 
didate’s devotion to other studies. A better opportunity of judging 
this question could hardly be found than in a study of last year’s 
list of selected candidates. Of the thirty-two successful candidates, 
eighteen were members of the University of Oxford, and seven of 
Cambridge. Nearly all the Oxford men, or about half of the whole 
number, had pursued with small differences the same course of study. 
They form a class numerous enough to generalise from, and the only 
class of the kind. It will therefore be simpler in considering university 
studies as a preparation for the India Civil Service competition to 
deal principally with them. Nearly all these candidates, as will be 
seen from the subjoined table, obtained the bulk of their marks in 
the subjects of the Oxford Final Classical School. The subjects of 
this school, commonly called “Greats,” may be regarded for present 
purposes as the following seven of the India Civil Service subjects: 
Latin, Greek, Roman History, Greek History, Logic and Mental 
Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, English Composition. It will sim- 
plify the table to group these roughly as Greats subjects, though 
such a classification must be explained and modified below. In this 
table, together with the subjects offered by the successful Oxford 
candidates, it will be instructive to show the classes previously 
gained by each in his university course. 

In judging how far this table shows the ordinary Oxford curri- 
culum to be a good preparation for the India Civil Service com- 
petition, it is necessary to observe that two of the above-called 
Greats subjects, Latin and Greek, are not studied during the two 
last years of the Oxford course in the same way at all as they would 
be studied for the India Civil Service examination. As India Civil 
Service subjects, they include critical questions on the two languages 
and literatures, and such questions form no part of the ordinary 
papers in the Greats school. They also include composition in 
prose and verse. In the Oxford Final School, the latter of these 
finds no place, and the former is not generally regarded as important 
enough to be worth practising; and a man ordinarily writes no 
Latin or Greek composition between Moderations and his Final School, 
i.e., for more than two years. As some compensation for the want 
of correspondence between the requirements of the Oxford school 
and those of the India Civil Service examination in respect of these 
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two subjects, it might be contended that questions in two other 
subjects, viz., Political Economy and Political Science, are set in the 
Oxford school. I have, therefore, put these subjects in my table 
immediately after the Greats subjects, as having affinities to 
them which other additional subjects have not. If, however, a 
certain number of men reading for Greats do dabble in these 
subjects, it cannot be said that they form any considerable part of 
the Oxford school, or that they are studied for that school as they 
would be studied for an examination of which they were integral 
parts. The range, too, of the subjects is quite different in the two 
examinations. Thus with Political Economy for the India Civil 
Service is included Economic History, which cannot be said to have 
any place in Greats. 

I think, therefore, that it cannot be fairly argued that more than 
five India Civil Service subjects are being studied by men reading 
for Greats at Oxford during their last two years approximately in 
the same way as they would be studied by the same men if the India 
Civil Service were their sole object. 

Now, although the commissioners used to recommend candidates 
to offer seven subjects and no more, and although it was understood 
that the same number was contemplated as the best under the new 
regulations—that is, as being as many as can properly be studied 
together—an analysis of the present results shows that this number 
is not large enough to give the best prospect of success. The number 
offered by the thirty-two selected candidates averages just over nine 
each ; the highest candidate offering only seven subjects is twenty- 
third in the list; and it is significant that among the first eight 
candidates, or quarter of the whole, the average rises to ten. 

It appears, then, that nine or ten, or a larger number of subjects, 
will generally give a candidate the best chance of success. Now, if, 
as I have argued above, an Oxford man who is reading only for 
Greats would naturally not work at more than about five subjects, 
in the same way «s a man who was only reading for the India 
Civil Service examination should work at them, it follows that if 
the former does study the other subjects (perhaps five more) neces- 
sary to give him the best chance for the India Civil Service exami- 
nation, his preparation for it does cause “ serious disturbance to the 
ordinary course of his university studies.” But this is not the 
greatest difficulty. Let us grant for present purposes of argument 
that a man may keep up his “scholarship” work while reading for 
Greats, Let us throw in Political Economy and Political Science 
as Greats subjects; and let us allow that nine subjects thus made 
up may give our candidate the best chance of success. But though 
these particular nine subjects may make an excellent course through 
which to conduct all “classical” men at a university, how many 
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are there who, if quite free to choose the subjects in which they 
could acquire a profitable proficiency most easily, would select 
exactly these nine? A large proportion of men would prefer to 
drop one or two of these subjects for others for which they had 
more taste or capacity. And herein lies the great advantage of 
the crammer under present conditions. He can arrange teaching 
for a candidate in the special combination of subjects which seems 
to suit him best. At a university the course is in the main the 
same for all. Hence, as long as the India Civil Service examina- 
tion follows almost immediately upon the final Honour School of a 
university, the crammer, whom I so name for brevity and con- 
venience, and with no reflection on his methods, may draw away 
some men from their regular university course. 

Another point that may be noticed here is that, besides a candi- 
date’s own aptitude and taste for some subjects other than those 
included in the ordinary course at his university, there may be, and 
is, as the India Civil Service examination is at present conducted, 
what may be called an intrinsic advantage which some subjects have 
over others. Ido not mean in the number of marks assigned to the 
different subjects. These numbers correspond more or less fairly 
to the difficulty of acquiring proficiency in each of them. I say 
“more or less fairly,” because it may be that few persons would 
agree on such a matter. Any one who knows the years of work that 
go to making a scholar competent to deal with this year’s piece of 
Latin prose composition, or with the other classical papers, may think 
Latin or Greek much undermarked at 750 as compared with Modern 
History at 500. And if the scope of the Roman History papers is 
considered they may be thought to be rated low at 400. So the 
commissioners are partly, though not wholly, responsible for a 
curious result shown below: that in Modern History the seven 
successful candidates who offered it got nearly as many marks 
as the nineteen who offered Moral Philosophy got in it. But the 
advantage to which I now refer is not one apparently intended 
by the commissioners. It lies not in the number of marks originally 
assigned to each subject, but in those actually found to be obtainable 
in each. Indeed, the inequality of standard in this respect makes 
the original assignment of marks to each subject misleading and 
almost nugatory ; and the matter should obtain the commissioners’ 
most careful attention. 

It may be fairly presumed that in such an examination as this 
the proficiency shown by candidates in any particular subject will 
be, on an average, equal to that shown in any other, provided only 
that there is a sufficient number of candidates offering the subject to 
get a satisfactory average from. Consequently, when the relative 
value of the various subjects has been once determined, the propor- 
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tion of marks actually given in each subject ought to be nearly the 
same. At any rate, it is not to be supposed that when the bulk of 
successful candidates have offered the subjects of the ordinary classical 
curriculum as the staple of their work, the average of attainment 
will be lowest in these subjects. 

Yet either that was the case in the recent examination, or grave 
fault must be found with the compiling of the list. This is easily 
shown by an analysis of results in some of the subjects which belong 
to the regular Oxford course as compared with those in other sub- 
jects. I will take Latin, Moral Philosophy, and Roman History to 
represent different parts of the former, and Modern History and 
Political Science as being outside it. It is true that questions in the 
latter are set in the Oxford school, but these questions share a single 
paper with Political Economy and General Ancient History. The 
range of the questions is quite different; and at Oxford it is not 
necessary to answer either these or the Political Economy questions 
in order to obtain the highest honours: while in the India Civil 
Service examination two separate papers are set in Political Science, 
and two in Political Economy. I find, confining the analysis to 
successful candidates, that 


In Latin (max. 750) 29 candidates obtained 9,143 marks out of a possible 
total of 21,750, 7.e. about °42 of the possible marks, 

In Moral Philosophy (max. 400) 19 candidates obtained 2,522 marks out 
of a possible total of 7,600, 7.e. about *33 of the possible marks. 

In Roman History (max. 400) 22 candidates obtained 3,631 marks out of 
a possible total of 8,800, 7.e. about *41 of the possible marks. 

In Modern History (max. 500) 7 candidates obtained 2,062 marks out of 
a possible.total of 3,500, 7.e. about °58 of the possible marks. 

In Political Science (max. 500) 17 candidates obtained 4,729 marks out of 
a possible total of 8,500, z.e. about *55 of the possible marks. 


From this analysis it will be seen that the marks given are lowest 
in some of the regular subjects of the Oxford Final Classical 
School, although so large a number of the successful candidates, 
viz., ten, most of them near the head of the list, had just come from 
their examination in that school. 

It makes no difference to my argument whether these results are 
due to difference of standard in setting the papers or in marking 
them. In my own opinion there is considerable difference of standard 
in such of the papers as I am most qualified to judge of, and there 
must have been also a considerable difference of standard in marking 
them. I have purposely refrained from comparing the results of 
the mathematical papers in the same way, because there is not 
a sufficient number of candidates—at any rate, of successful candi- 
dates—who offered Mathematics as their principal subjects to gene- 
ralise from. But a glance at the published list will show any one 
that the marks obtained for Mathematics were relatively very low. 
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The question for the commissioners is whether they will be content 
to have their assignment of marks nullified by examiners working 


‘on Cyclopic methods. One way, of course, to reduce the results 


got by independent examiners to the inter-relation prescribed by 
the commissioners, is to give the highest candidate in each subject 
full marks, and to raise all other marks in proportion. If this were 
done it might be necessary to alter the maximum at present assigned 
to some subjects; but that would only prove that the present distri- 
bution is faulty. 

I have shown, I think, that the present scheme and methods of 
this examination are not such that men, after taking the Final 
Classical School at Oxford in June, can offer themselves for it with 
the best chance of success in August—in spite of the fact that so 
large a number of successful candidates in this first examination had 
taken Greats last June. In other words, most, though not all, of 
these ten candidates would have obtained more marks by a rather 
different combination of subjects and course of preparation. Conse- 
quently, to give a candidate the best chance of success in the India 
Civil Service examination, would at present cause a considerable 
“‘disturbance of the general course of his university studies,” 
although the commissioners desire to avoid this. And this disturb- 
ance of studies would be necessary at that university whose curricu- 
lum seems most conducive to success in the India Civil Service 
examination, if we may judge by the extraordinary number of Ox- 
ford candidates who were selected. 

What practical lessons do I get from this investigation ? What 
change is desirable in the conduct of the examination? And if, or 
while, present conditions continue do I recommend a candidate to 
forego, or break off, a university career for the sake of a mere 
chance of success in one examination, or what else can he do ? 

(1.) One thing to be desired, for several reasons, besides such altered 
methods of marking as are suggested above, is, that there should 
be a longer interval between a man’s last university examination and 
this competition. In that case I believe a considerably larger number 
of the very best men of their year at the universities would compete. 
At present, when men’s thoughts are engrossed, as they ought to be, 
in their regular studies, during the months preceding their final ex- 
amination for university honours, when they do not know how they 
will stand in the class list, and in many instances have hardly begun 
to settle what their life-work is to be, only a comparatively small 
number are likely to enter their names for such a competition by the 
Ist of May. A few months later, when they begin to find how 


~hard it is to make a good startin life, and how poor are the prospects 


which many, or most, starts offer, when compared with this Service, 
they would be much more likely to compete. Moreover, having 
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finished their university course without any disturbance of it, they 
would beable to work up two or three other subjects, either new or 
mostly neglected since school days, and compete without suffering 
from previous confinement to the regular university course. 

This interval could be secured by encouraging men to come up to 
the university, as a few already do, at eighteen instead of nineteen 
years of age. At Oxford there has lately been a movement in 
favour of this change; but it would require combined action on the 
part of the colleges to make it universal, and would be opposed by 
schoolmasters generally. The alternative which the commissioners 
might adopt is to postpone the examination for some months—say, 
until December, or a month or two later—keeping the date at which 
candidates must be under twenty-three, as it is at present, or to 
extend the age under which candidates are admitted from twenty- 
three to twenty-four. 

The importance of allowing such an interval will be much greater 
in the future than it was this year. Neither crammer nor candidate 
could know beforehand quite what the methods of the recent exami- 
nation, the first under the new system, would be. Men were there- 
fore much less likely to interfere with their regular university work, 
when it was not certain either that such interference was necessary, 
or what sort of preparation would be most conducive to success, But 
if the best ways of study for university honours are not the best ways 
to a place in the India Civil Service list, now that the conditions 
are known, and while they remain the same, men will have to 
choose between the two. Unless the commissioners make some 
changes, special preparation will become each year more scientific, 
more effective, and more necessary. Only the very few best men of 
a year will be safe to win a place without such special work. 

(2.) But if the present conditions are retained, what course should 
a candidate follow ? 

Here, again, I must confine myself chiefly to the university 
which is most largely represented in this year’s list, and with which 
I am myself best acquainted. 

(a.) If a boy decides when he is young to aspire to a place in the 
India Civil Service, he may win a scholarship, as a certain number 
of young men do, when he is just under eighteen, and go up to the 
university early enough to secure, after his ordinary four years’ 
honour course, another year for preparing at his university or else- 
where for this competition. 

(b.) Although nearly all men, in order to have the best chance of 
gaining the highest honours both in Moderations and the Final 
School, require four years; and although in most cases a departure 
from this course might involve a man’s loss of his scholarship if he 
holds one, yet it must not be supposed that a four years’ course is 
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obligatory or necessary at Oxford. A man may either take both 
honour schools (Moderations and Greats) in three years, and be con- 
tent to lessen his chances of the highest distinction in one of them 
through shortened preparation; or he may take honours in one of 
them and not in the other: and if, for instance, a man should settle 
after Moderations to take Pass Final Schools for this purpose, and 
should lose a scholarship (which he might do in some cases), even so, 
one year at Oxford without a scholarship would not cost him more 
than two years with one. 

By any of these courses a man can secure a year after taking his 
degree for further preparation for the India Civil Service competi- 
tion. To any of them, even to the first, there are objections, as I at 
once admit. Nor would I, by any means, recommend all men who 
intend to offer themselves for the India Civil Service to follow any 
of them. This would not be the place to explain in detail in what 
cases a man should do so. And some of the determining conditions 
can readily be supplied by any one who is interested in the matter. 

Nor should it be considered any discredit to any university that 
the best training for its final honour school is noi the best training 
for such an examination as this. It may be in its own subjects as 
good a training for it as any other, or it may be better than any 
other, but its subjects are probably nowhere numerous enough. Cer- 
taialy at Oxford they are not numerous enough under the present 
India Civil Service conditions. Nor do I think that in any university 
they ought to amount to such a number as, according to my analysis, 
offers the best chance of success to most men in the India Civil 
Service competition. Certainly the subjects of the Final Classical 
School at Oxford ought not to be increased either in number or in 
extent. Even as it is, most men who obtain the highest honours 
devote themselves specially to two or three of the subjects and less 
to the rest. It is impossible that as many subjects as were shown to 
be desirable for success in the India Civil Service competition could 
be studied together for an honour examination at a university as 
deeply or as thoroughly as the subjects of the latter ought to be 
studied. 

Of course the commissioners and the examiners might, and may, 
do more to carry out their stated object of making it possible for 
candidates “‘ who have graduated with honours at the universities to 
attend the examination—i.e. immediately after, or soon after, the 
end of their university career—with good prospects of success.” 
They might take care that subjects which form the staple of univer- 
sity education are more liberally marked than they were this year. 
They might even do more to encourage men to offer fewer subjects, 
by penalising small scores in any subject even more than this is done 
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at present. But actually to limit the number of subjects would not 
be desirable or fair. 

There are various other questions connected with this subject, on 
which I should have been glad to say a word, but my paper has 
already outrun the limits which I proposed for it. I hope I have 
done something towards showing how the India Civil Service exami- 
nation might better achieve the ends which the commissioners 
propose for it. The country desires with them that for this great 
and important Service the best possible candidates shall be selected ; 
and it may be pardonable in some of us to think that the life of one 
of our universities, and its regular course of studies, may contribute 
much to fit men for the Service. 

I hope, too, that I may have helped to show to some who propose 
to offer themselves for it, or to those interested in them, what are at 
present some of the conditions of successful competition. 


F. J. Lys. 
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In a primitive and oriental world the general sympathy appears to 
have been with the victim of Cain. Cain seems to have no excusers, 
much less any partisans; he was sent out into the wilderness with a 
mark upon him which the most illiterate could not fail to read. So 
says the story; and there is no corollary or colophon to it to suggest 
that he may have had cause or provocation. The sympathies of his 
deity, his people, and his time were clearly altogether and solely 
with the dead man whom he had slain, perhaps after long-vigilant 
years of jealousy, or perhaps on a sudden fury of unpremeditated 
violence. Whichever of these it was, his crime, which was the 
result, was neither palliated or pardoned by the persons around him, 
few in number, no doubt, but inexorable in judgment. He might 
have excuse, provocation, or even reason on his side, but his judge 
and his people merely saw in him a murderer, and dealt with him 
accordingly. Abel was all that was thought of: innocent, harmless, 
clean of life, and fair of face, lying stiff and cold beside his altar of 
sacrifice. But the earth is many centuries older since this Hebrew 
story was first told, and since then Cain has had that revenge which 
it is said comes to all who know how to wait for it. J/ a pris le 
dessus ; and we no longer care the least about Abel. We feel merely 
impatient at his folly in making himself obnoxious and getting him- 
self slain. We think that this altered attitude is philosophical ; 
whether it is equally just we do not very much care. Justice is an 
uncertain quantity as to the values of which no two men are likely 
to agree. The conception of it alters with the centuries, like that of 
art, of music, of medicine, or of architecture. Cain is for us the 
finer fellow of the two; his brother bores us; if a sense of decency 
prevents our saying so it does not prevent our feeling it. 

Why did not Abel learn the art of self-defence instead of losing 
all his time in prayer? Why did he carry a shepherd’s crook ? 
It was a plain challenge and provocation to a brother who carried a 
club. Alas! poor Abel! M. Camille Bellhigue recently said, in 
his criticism of the Pére Prodigue and of the fascination which 
M. de la Rivonniére exercises in that comedy over the audience, 
that to calla person sympathique is, to use a term démodé. Abel, 
who was certainly sympathique to men and gods, is now, like the 
term, démode. 

I remember in my childhood crying over a drawing of him lying 
on the turf with his long fair hair soaked in blood, whilst the lambs 
bleated by the altar, and dark-browed Cain slunk away in the back- 
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ground between the stems of the trees, ashamed, afraid, and already 
weighed down with remorse. But Cain now is never ashamed or 
afraid ; as for remorse, Lombroso and the physiologists will prove 
mathematically that he could not have done other than he did, 
given his cranial formation; and who, ah who! will weep, in the 
nursery or out of it, for Abel ? 

Much wonder is often expressed at the continuance, nay more, the 
increase of violent and brutal misdeeds, which disfigure so largely 
what is called (by itself) an age of civilisation. But these crimes 
are a natural, pardonable and logical result of our altered attitude to 
poor Abel. Since Cain is the favourite actor on our stage, it is 
entirely reasonable that his is the career which is most eagerly desired. 
We still sometimes hang him, garotte him, send him to La Nouvelle, 
or otherwise set our brand on him, but we do it at all times reluc- 
tantly, and the time is not distant when we shall cease to do it at all. 
For of all strongly-marked features of modern life, sympathy with 
the aggressor instead of the aggrieved is the most conspicuous. 

Is it an innate revolt against the artificial bonds of modern life 
which renders modern society so inclined to take Cain to its bosom 
and fling quicklime contemptuously on the slain body of Abel? 
Or is it due to the tendency, so gravely marked in modern times, to 
side with the strongest, to disregard the law? Is it not, perhaps, 
beyond all, inspired by the essentially modern feeling that the man 
who has failed is an imbecile beyond pity? And Abel, whatever 
form he takes, is of course an utter failure in the modern view of 
human existence. Abel is a person who did not succeed in making 
his virtues pay. What use were a blameless career, a sympathetic 
character, a tender heart? He stood in the path of a stronger man 
than he, and he went down. A divine judge and a primitive people 
might avenge him and weep for him; but the modern world makes 
a pied de nez, and kicks him into a neglected grave, whilst it buys 
photographs of Cain and sends him bouquets and bottles of brandy. 
It is wholly needless to waste time and breath at wondering why 
Cain is so constantly reappearing in modern times ; he has become the 
popular character. He cannot reappear in any costume or in any 
drama without obtaining more or less a large following, and however 
hideous his crime, he will never be without his partizans and sup- 
porters. 

He never assumed a more loathsome shape than that of the 
man called Neill Cream, and the poisoning by strychnine of poor 
girls in order to obtain money by accusing innocent men of their 
murder is a form of guilt which does not seem to have a single 
alternative or attenuating feature about it. Yet Neill was not 
without persons who fought desperately for his reprieve, and 
entreated that at least the dear creature should not be killed, but 
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merely detained in a comfortable asylum until he saw the error 
of his ways. As for the poor girls whom he had deceived and 
tortured to death, well, no one ever seemed to remember them. 
They had been of little account when living; once dead, they 
were of none at all. 

Recently the public of Paris has been much excited over the 
trial of the artist Luna. Briefly, Luna, an Indian of Manilla, 
very small, ugly, and repulsive in appearance, marries a Spanish 
Creole, very handsome and above him in rank, and because she, 
as he might have foreseen, is unfaithful to him, he illtreats her 
horribly, and finally shoots her and her mother stone dead, and 
lodges a ball in the lungs of her brother Felix. Her mother and 
her brother had always been most generous and kind to him, 
and had consented through amiability to his marriage, which was 
disagreeable and disadvantageous to them; they were wholly 
innocent of any knowledge of his wife’s love affairs, and had been 
eagerly solicitous to bring about a peaceable separation between this 
ill-assorted pair. Surely this was a bestial, ferocious, unpardonable 
crime? The mother and son were as innocent as Abel, and Luna 
owed to them both a dozen years of kindness and generosity. Yet 
his acquittal was saluted in court by an explosion de joie from the 
public. He was Cain ; a most unlovely, inexcusable, savage, hideous 
Cain ; but he had murdered in cold blood, and his crime set a halo 
of heroism above his head. Of course we know that the husband 
who discovers his wife in flagrante dilecto is held guiltless if he kill 
her and her lover; even if he make himself ridiculous, as Mr. 
Deacon did, by calling up an hotel clerk to see the vengeance taken. 
But Luna was never witness of any infidelity; he had pardoned, 
or said that he pardoned, his wife’s confessed indiscretions; he 
killed her in cold blood when she was standing by his son’s little 
bed, as he killed her mother and wounded Felix. What in the 
name of heaven, except through our diseased and delirious adoration 
of Cain, can we find here to cause an explosion de joie in the public 
because a court of justice is so unworthy of its own mission as to 
acquit this criminal? It sufficed for this assassin to plead gw’i/ 
voyait rouge, and to shed some maudlin tears in the dock, for the 
whole city of Paris to take him in adoration to its bosom. It is 
wonderful that it has not voted him a pension and testimonial. Of 
sympathy for the poor lady and her son—both so innocent, both, by 
his own admission, so long his too kind and generous friends—there 
is not a trace in the public mind. They have had only the unin- 
teresting tale of Abel: away with them! 

That we do not make our own brains is a fact ; that the convolutions 
of them may determine our temper and temperament may be also a 
fact, but it is a most dangerous belief with which to indoctrinate the 
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crowd. It is often said that the difference between the sane and the 
insane is that the former controls his instincts and does not yield to 
them when they are foolish or vile, whilst the latter has lost all power 
to do so, all volition, all discernment, and does not even know the 
character of his own desires. Surely the difference between the 
criminal and the innocent person is of much the same kind, only 
that the criminal deliberately and consciously gives way to his 
impulses, whilst the innocent, if he feels that they are wrong, resists 
them. It appears to me that the line of demarcation between insanity 
and crime is clearly marked, and that the confusion between the 
two now so often made is most perilous for society. It is, after all, 
one in every way obscure and illogical, for, if it be permissible to 
the law to kill a sane criminal, the life of the insane criminal is 
as little worth preserving. That insanity more or less proven by 
specialists should save such a brute as the youth who killed his 
mother, or the tramp who shot the young girls at Chiselhurst, is 
surely a great injury to the world at large. 

If ever insanity be accepted as a reason to spare a criminal, it 
should, surely, only be when such insanity is the long, incontestable, 
utterly distraught madness, the signs of which those who run can 
read. If the wire-drawing of specialists, and their jargon of crani- 
ology, be permitted to come into court, every assassin will escape. 
To allow the plea of irresponsibility is practically to inform Cain 
that the more atrocious, fantastic, and horrible be his crime, the 
more certainly will physicians and physiologists come to his rescue 
and keep him clear of the scaffold. If he merely kill, he may suffer 
the full penalty of his crime ; but if he kill with every ingenuity of 
torture, or devilry of cunning, he will never lack defenders. Leonard 
Manklow, who shot the young ladies of Chislehurst as they harm- 
lessly walked past him in the summer corn-fields, was esteemed sane 
enough to be trusted with a gun, since it had been given him to go 
out and shoot birds with. There can be little doubt that he is no 
more mad than millions of other vicious and savage youths, yet on a 
medical plea he is declared irresponsible. It would surely be less 
injury to society to have no laws against crime at all, and to leave 
people to protect and avenge themselves as best they could. A 
blackguard knows very well that he has only to talk at random, to 
ery and laugh hysterically, to protest his ignorance of his own mis- 
deeds, and to grin in the face of his gaolers, and he will in every 
country find a doctor to defend and a jury to acquit him. 

Take the case of Virgile Plista, who was tried a few weeks ago before 
the assize court of the Seine. He never chose to work; his military 
service ended, he lived on his parents, poor workpeople ; seduced his 
cousin, a young girl; then became a chevalier d’industrie under a pre- 
tended title; finally, being out of money, he went to the house of an 
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old uncle of his at Nagent-sur-Marne, who was fairly well off, broke 
into the place at midnight, stabbed'a little dog which barked at him, 
and strangled the maid servant, then pillaged from garret to cellar, 
and made off with his booty to lead a riotous life as long as it lasted. 
This is the commonest, ugliest, most loathsome form of crime, 
inspired by the lowest motive, and preceded by a career of incessant 
ignominy and evil-doing. Yet because an éminent aliéniste, called 
Dr. Matel, gives it as his opinion that this cunning criminal is “ un 
moleste, un impulsif, un vertigineux,”’ possessed by the desire for 
greatness (!) and disturbed by novels which he had read, the judge 
and jury actually condemn him to nothing worse than twenty years 
penal servitude, #.e. the paradise of the scoundrels, “ La Nouvelle.” 

Seriously, the time is coming to cancel the criminal code, and declare 
in gilt letters on the porticoes of criminal courts that “ Killing is no 
murder.” It would be less injurious to the morals and minds of the 
public to have no code at all than to see such repeated violations of 
it and miscarriages of justice which excite such indecent triumphs. 

In Florence last month a young man killed his mother by cutting 
her throat in the presence of his grandmother ninety years old. 
There was not the smallest provocation. They were in good circum- 
stances, and she was devoted to him. ‘“ Poveretto!’’ cried the 
public, ‘‘ Come ha guastato il suo avvenire!’? Their sympathies 
were with the youth who had spoilt his future. Whence comes 
this increasing tenderness for the murderer ? 

True, it is now and then varied by the blind fury of lynch-law, 
which is as unreasoning although more natural in instinct. But 
neither bespeaks much intelligence in the human race at the end 
of the century, and neither is to be depended on for a moment. 
When Cain strictly limits himself to almost, but not quite, killing 
Abel, then we let him go with a light heart and our blessing. If 
he stole a bag, or snared a pheasant, or struck a policeman who 
strangled his dog, or did any other of the crimes which we still 
recognise as heinous, our chastisement of him would be inexorable 
in severity, but when it is only a question of wounding or slaying 
Abel we absolve, we may even felicitate. 

Last week, in Paris, Albert Bierry, a youth of Ivry, had led away 
by the hand a timid, gentle, little girl, the daughter of people at 
Choisy-le-Roi, who had shown him great kindness and often saved 
him from starvation ; he violated her and killed her on the grass by the 
edge of the Seine: and extenuating circumstances were found for this 
ferocious and bestial ingrate. This abuse of the saving clause called 
“ circonstances atténuantes,” originally intended as a philosophic and 
merciful provision for a few exceptional cases, has thus degenerated 
into a most mischievous protection of infamy because poor Abel, #.e. 
the victim sacrificed, is wholly forgotten. Cain lives, is vociferous 
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by the logic of his counsel, sometimes noisy also by the thousand 
tongues of the newspapers, he becomes pitied and is protected ; 
sometimes even finds crowds to shout and weep for him as though 
he himself were the martyr. It is difficult to account for this injus- 
tice and inversion of popular sentiment, but it is a fact beyond any 
dispute. 

Even when a lesser crime leaves the victim alive, but naked and 
without resource, the interest attaches not to him but to his aggressor. 
No crime creates such widespread and immeasurable suffering as com- 
mercial fraud and financial failure. It is one which does literally 
curse generations still unborn, and spares neither age nor sex, neither 
virtue nor talent, nor honesty of effort; making desolate alike the 
hearths of the poor man’s cottage and the rich man’s palace. Ruin, 
such as that caused by the Panama enterprise, spreads over an area 
as vast as the ravages of the cholera can cover. Yet Mme. de 
Lesseps exclaims in good faith, “‘ What do they reproach us with ? 
what harm have we ever done?” and the tide of general pity flows 
towards La Chesnaye rather than towards the hundreds of thousands 
of humble homes on which the blackness of utter ruin has descended 
in an endless night. 

The sands of Suez were cleaved, and the waters poured through 
them from sea to sea, by the torture and slaughter of countless 
numbers of fellahs, nominally free but actually slaves, who toiled 
and fainted and perished under the rays of the sun and the lash of 
the overseer. But no one ever pitied them, no one ever thought of 
them ; they were never named to sully the glory of the great enter- 
prise which was after all only a job of the Second Empire ona 
gigantic scale. Uncounted and unpitied like the Egyptian fellahs, 
whose dews of death fertilised the barren sand-drifts of Port Said, 
the victims of the Panama speculations lave suffered and starved in 
thousands of little towns and obscure villages and miserable quarters 
of great cities, and the misery of them will be no more known than 
the numbers are counted of a shoal of mackerel trapped in the huge 
web of a steam-trawler’s nets. The insanity, the agony, the 
wretchedness, the crime, the prostitution, the infamy, directly and 
indirectly caused by this ruin of thousands of families can never be 
estimated ; it can no more be computed than the bones of the fellahs 
who perished in the making of Suez can be gathered together in the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

But this fact excites small compassion and awakens slight sympathy. 
The man who caused it, the “grand frangais,” sunk in the torpor of 
second childhood, obtains all the pity as he gained all the profit. He 
has seven great crosses of illustrious orders on his breast. It is he, 
the slayer of the peace and prosperity of the multitudes of families 
of every class who trusted him, who is now pitied, glorified in verse, 
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declared a martyr. The unutterable wretchedness wrought by him, 
the suicides, the crimes, the ruin, the torture caused by his mislead- 
ing eloquence are all unpitied as they must be for ever incalculable 
till the crack of doom. 

The tempter went far and wide over the fair land of France, and 
as the piper of Hamelin with his sweet piping drew the children out 
to their death, so he with his dulcet promises drew out the hardly- 
earned coins from the pitcher in the chimney-corner and from the 
box under the roots of the apple tree, and the souls of their owners 
with them, in a hallucination of golden dreams; and he drew after 
him also the lives of the young and the strong who believed in his 
sweet melodies and followed him in faith across the seas to the 
barren straits and the pestilent air, where all the fortune they found 
was in fever and delirium and death. And now when the piper 
sits, with his magic music dumb, those around him ask, what harm 
did his piping do ? 

Before the dull vision of the spectre which was once Ferdinand 
de Lesseps—“ assoupi dans son fauteuil, une couverture sur ses 
membres refroidies, et la paleur de la mort sur son visage amaigri, 
a peine réconnaissable”—there may pass in a ghastly vision all 
those perished multitudes of tortured fellahs and of buried peasants. 
Perhaps the dread vision may haunt him after his Pharsalia as it 
haunted Pompey before his. But what does this serve the dead 
and the ruined ? 

Fitting close to a century steeped beyond all others in financial 
putrefaction and the poisonous exhalations of rotten wealth ! 

No one who reflects much on the tendency of modern life can doubt 
that it is setting more and more strongly with every year towards 
the repression of personal liberty in the innocent member of society 
side by side with the laxity used towards the criminal. The limbo 
of a cut-and-dried arbitrary authority, which is labelled “the State” 
(i.e. the pushing bullies who have clambered into place), is with 
every year in every country being substituted for that natural 
choice and free action of the individual in daily life which can alone 
produce fine characters or create happy lives. The State, which is 
but the incarnation and personification of the majority, stuns all life 
out of individual development, with the club of brute force. Poor 
Abel only wants to fold his sheep in peace and raise his altar where 
it pleases him, but he is no longer allowed to do this. For asking 
so much he must die, though his murderer may live. 

In politics the same mischievous tendency and preference prevail ; 
Abel, i.e. the minority, lies slain in all lands by the clumsy club of 
his brawny brother, the majority. Generally speaking, the minority 
is always in the right. It is almost always the party of wisdom, of 
far sight, of culture, of serenity, of truth. Generally speaking, 
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when the minority has passed into calm atmosphere of history, 
Clio, weighing them in her impartial scales, finds that the right was 
with them and not with the roaring, brazen-tongued and furious 
majority, which slew them and stopped their prayer and left them 
dumb and stark. All great thoughts have their embryo conceived 
in a very small minority ; all great religions have been engendered 
and nursed in the narrowest and poorest of minorities. Brahma, 
Christ, Mahomet had at their rise only a feeble and persecuted little 
group of followers. Whether for good or ill, the gigantic “ holy 
trees” of their several creeds, which have in turn overshadowed 
the whole earth, have sprung from a tiny seed, dropped into the 
despised and down-trodden soil of a frail minority. Galileo was 
a poor, persecuted, nearly friendless man, alone with his con- 
viction against all the mighty majorities of the powers of Church 
and State. Tell—whether myth or man matters not—had bent his 
bow and arrow against the steel-clad hosts of the Duchy of Austria. 
All the tremendous forces which, for good or for ill, convulsed 
Europe and overthrew society and government in France, were 
first brought to birth from the matrix of the brains of a few poor 
and persecuted writers. Examples without number crowd on the 
recollection, and would fill pages of print, of minorities which have 
been mercilessly slain by brutal crowds only to be resuscitated by 
later generations, and recognised as the true light-bearers of a blind 
and thankless world. The dominion of the majority usually means 
fanaticism, coarseness, and brutality; and Demos is but Cain. At 
the present hour we are everywhere crowning and enthroning Cain, 
in our governments and in our tribunals. 

And what is a liberty which is only the expression of the will 
of the larger number? ‘What is a clamorous outcry for freedom 
worth when it does not mean individual freedom and the representa- 
tion of the minority? What does there now exist of this any- 
where? The minority is hounded down and bellowed down into 
silence, and must do as it is bidden, whether the question involved 
be a glass of beer or a change in the constitution, a vaccinated 
infant or an overthrown monarchy. 

Ulster is but a quarter of Ireland. Lie down, Ulster; poor Abel, 
there you are; let yourself be brained without a kick or a cry. 
Ovrpa. 
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Ir must be a subject of regret to all true lovers of our Church 
to see the continued tendency of our bishops to prefer their legis- 
lative and judicial functions to the quiet exercise of that pastoral 
office with which alone the great Head of the Church invested 
them. In this department of their work they have never been 
successful. The words of Pius II. regarding a warlike cardinal, 
“Non fuit in bello fortunatus,” may well be said of them in their 
legislative campaigns. The successive Bills on Church Building— 
of which their author, the late Bishop Blomfield, was compelled to 
say at last that he wished they could all be swept away; the Dilapi- 
dation Bill, that dealt with a kindred subject, and proved an equal 
failure ; the Tithe-Commutation Bill, in which the bishops permitted 
the Merger Clause to pass without a word of protest, a course at 
which the late Sir George Jessel expressed to the writer his surprise ; 
the ritual and disciplinary laws they have introduced, of which the 
former have been a conspicuous failure, the latter a very doubtful 
success; all this experience ought to have stayed their hands in 
dealing with a subject which, unlike many of their former essays, 
was pre-eminently one which belonged to the temporal rather than 
to the spiritual law. 

The question of patronage which our bishops have now approached, 
and with which they have dealt in a very summary manner, ought 
certainly to have been raised by the Government as a public ques- 
tion and not have been left in the hands of a party whose extreme 
opinions on the subject were already sufficiently notorious. It is 
strictly a legal question, involving rights of a very ancient and far- 
reaching character, an institution whose complex interests affect 
almost every family in the kingdom; for many, indeed, even of 
the humblest, who are least able to defend themselves from such 
a blow, are either directly or indirectly interested in Church 
property, and chiefly in that specially recognised portion of it 
which is now being attacked. What has greatly contributed to 
the indifference with which their successive attempts to legislate 
on Church patronage have been met by the laity, and, indeed, 
by the clergy also, is the profound and lamentable ignorance of the 
history of the beneficiary system, and the origin and rights of 
private patronage which prevails throughout even cultivated society. 
This has left a wide field for unreasoning zealots to occupy, and for 
the calumnies of political Nonconformists who (as Dr. Prideaux 
said of those of his own day) “pretend purging and intend pilling ; 
who are sweeping God’s house not to restore the groat that is lost 
but to take away the penny that is left.”? 


(1) Sermon on ‘‘ Ephesus Backsliding,’’ 1614, p. 27. 
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The agitation on the question of patronage which has begun in 
recent years in our Church has a singular parallel in the history 
of the Church of Tuscany, under the Grand Duke Leopold, in the 
year 1787. A strong minority of bishops in the great Assembly 
held in that year in Florence took up the réle of the reformers 
of the day, and endeavoured to divest Church patronage of its 
mixed character, and to ignore in some degree the claims of 
private patronage. One of the representative theologians of the 
Crown, Professor Bartolommeo Bianucci, of Pisa, in a luminous 
memoir which deserves the careful attention of our modern legis- 
lators, deduced the origin of lay patronage from the fourth century, 
and maintained the claims and rights of those who held it under so 
ancient a title. He proves it to stand on the same foundation as any 
other property, limited only by the fulfilment of the obvious con- 
dition of the fitness of the party presented to the benefice. It is 
necessary to see this fact clearly, as it has been much obscured by 
the assumption that patronage is simply a trust having no incidents 
or rights of property attached to it. Bianucci concludes his argu- 
ment by affirming the “right of patronage to be truly a jus acqui- 
situm not less to be respected than any similar kind of property”... 
“and if the right of patronage be such, the right of presentation 
which results from it is, and ought to be, equally venerable.”’ It 
is necessary that this fact should be borne in mind before we 
approach the text of the proposed Patronage Bill and its various 
clauses. 

It would needlessly detain us to compare the present Bill with 
that which preceded it, though such a comparison might be in some 
degree instructive. We may, however, remind the reader that the 
first attack made upon private patrons was against the outpost of 
next presentations. The late Archbishop Tait assured me some 
years since that no attempt would be made to disturb this right, 
the exercise of which had certainly introduced into the Church 
many most able and excellent men who had neither caught the eye 
of a bishop, nor could appeal for aid to a public patron. The friends 
of such men might naturally wish to place them in a position to 
which their past services had entitled them, and in which their 
talents might find a larger scope. But the promise of the Arch- 
bishop fell through. Probably he was unable to stem the influence 
of a power like that of Bishop Magee, who was for a ‘ root-and- 
branch ’* attack upon private patronage. The agitation was now 
fairly kindled, and though the first Patronage Bill did not become 
law, the flame was fanned year after year by the Convocations and 
the so-called Houses of Laymen, until the present Bill became a 
kind of necessity to those who had to appease the majorities by 
making a sacrifice of rights which they not only had no interest 


(1) Atti del? Assemblea tenuta in Firenze, tom. iii. p. 318. 
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in themselves, but which they had never examined, or, at least, had 
never understood. 

The framers of the Bill had to deal with two kinds of advowson 
—that which goes with and is annexed to a manor (which is 
termed an ‘“‘advowson appendant”’) and that which by an early 
separation from the manor has become a distinct property, and is 
legally termed an “ advowson in gross.” Most of the advowsons of 
the former kind belong to the highest social classes, of whose estates 
they form a not unimportant part—to peers and county families, and 
to their successors in the vast properties which are scattered through 
the country. The framers of the Bill dared not touch this class of 
advowson, which they leave to follow the estate to which they 
belong. It is still lawful to sell them by auction or to mortgage 
them, as they are specially exempted from the first section of the 
new Church Patronage Bill now before the House of Lords, which 
prohibits these acts in the case of the second class of advowson. 
Never was a more shameless contrast presented in a public Act. If 
to sell an advowson is legitimate in the one case, surely it cannot but 
be legitimate in the other. Class legislation was never more pain- 
fully visible than in such a clause as this, while its doubtful morality 
must be apparent even to the agitator against the sale of an advow- 
son in a public auction. 

But the most serious injustice in this section of the Bill is con- 
tained in the fourth subsection. This enacts that “ where any right 
of patronage is sold after the passing of this Act, it shall not be 
lawful for the purchaser to resell such right until the benefice is full 
after two avoidances thereof subsequent to the date of the sale.”” This 
is virtually carrying out the policy of those extremists who would 
prohibit the sale of advowsons altogether, among whom the Bishops 
of London and Rochester are conspicuous. Their speeches in the 
Convocation indicated a degree of ignorance of the history and 
rights of private patronage which was not a little surprising. The 
clause itself would so cripple the right as to render its exercise almost 
impossible. It would reduce the value of an advowson in such a 
degree as to render it worthless, so that its possessor, in very despair, 
would be almost compelled to surrender it altogether, and thus to ruin 
any one who might have lent money upon it, or sacrificed probably 
all he had to purchase it. The object of the clause appears to be 
to prevent the sale of a next presentation, but it is so awkwardly 
expressed that it would prevent any one from investing money in 
an advowson, as no one would purchase under conditions that would 
render a re-sale impossible. Any one wishing (perhaps after a long 
incumbency) to retire would be entirely precluded by this clause 
from doing so. The want of power to sell .would therefore be actual 
confiscation. The Bill would thus bring ruin to hundreds of clerical 
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patrons, a large number of whom, relying on the public good faith, 
and on all those Acts which recognise so fully the rights of private 
patronage, have invested the whole or chief part of their fortunes 
in Church property. Beyond question large sums of money have 
been raised on the mortgage of advowsons, and, if this clause were 
to pass, distress and probable ruin would fall upon the mortgagees 
as well as upon the borrowers, including, doubtless, widows and 
orphans, and many other innocent sufferers. The prohibition 
against the presentation of a clergyman who has acquired the 
patronage during the last incumbency is another of the numerous 
attempts made in this Bill to hamper the sale of the advowson 
with so many conditions as to render it virtually, if not actually, 
unsaleable. The reasons for which the bishop may refuse to insti- 
tute are sufficiently vague to enable him to exercise an almost 
autocratic power, without any appeal except to the archbishop or 
to a tribunal consisting of three bishops if the benefice should be in 
an archbishop’s diocese. Neither the chapter of the diocese nor any 
of the beneficed clergy are associated with the bishop in this most 
difficult and responsible office. It is too easy to see that the result 
of an appeal like this will be the same as that which a poor priest 
in the Roman Church would experience if he appealed against his 
bishop to the congregation super negotiis Episcoporum. The kind of 
inquisition which is provided by the Bill into the entire life of a 
presentee, and which is sheltered by the privacy of a privileged 
communication, is so monstrous that its very mention ought to be 
enough to discredit it in the eyes of every Englishman. It seems 
to bring us back to Venice and the denunciations dropped into the 
lion’s mouth. It may well astonish any who have entertained the 
belief that the clergy have rights as well as the bishops, and who 
recall the noble protest of a member of the House of Lords in earlier 
years who reminded the bishops that the clergy were not slaves. 

An attack of this nature on rights almost as ancient as the Church 
itself in its Established state is a sad precedent for those who are 
aiming at the entire Disestablishment of the Church. One act of 
injustice and disregard of rights which have been recognised for 
centuries may well form the pretext for acts of still more extensive 
spoliation; and a Bill like this, which is virtually one of confisca- 
tion, may too probably be cited hereafter as an argument for Dis- 
establishment, which the bishops who framed it will find hard to 
meet. The late Cardinal Manning observed a few years ago to the 
writer: “I would not move a finger to bring about Disestablish- 
ment; but your bishops are doing it themselves.” It would be well 
for them to reflect upon the closing words of the memoir we have 
already cited: “Che nulla sia utile se non é onesto.”’ 

Rosert C. JENKINS. 
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SCENERY AND THE IMAGINATION. 


THE more marked features on the surface of the land have from 
early times awakened the curiosity and stimulated the imagination 
of men. Mountainous regions with their peaks and crests where 
cloud and tempest find a home, their rugged scarps of cliff and crag, 
whence landslips sweep down into the valleys, their snows and frosts, 
their floods and avalanches, their oft-repeated and too frequently 
disastrous shocks of earthquake, supply the most striking illustra- 
tions of the influence of the external world on human development. 
Yet while it is in these elevated parts of the earth’s surface, where the 
activities of nature seem to beat with a more rapid pulse, that the 
human imagination has been more especially stimulated, even among 
the comparatively featureless lowlands the influence of outer things, 
though less potent, may be distinctly traced. Wherever, for in- 
stance, the monotony of a lowland landscape is broken by an 
occasional oddly-shaped hill, by a conspicuous grassy mound, by a 
group of prominent boulders, by a cauldron-shaped hollow, or by a 
river chasm, we may expect to find that these diversities of scenery 
have from time immemorial arrested attention. 

Whatever departs from ordinary usage and experience prompts, 
even among the rudest people, a desire for explanation. The more 
striking elements of topography accordingly aroused the curiosity of 
the earliest races who came to dwell among them. In the infancy 
of the world the forces of nature were more or less mysterious to 
men. They were looked upon as manifestations of superior beings, 
whose conflicts or co-operation were held to account for the changes 
of the external world. Thus, by a system of personification that 
varied from clime to clime, primeval mankind surrounded itself 
with invisible deities, to each of whom some special function in the 
general government and progress of the world was assigned. 

Hence the problems presented by the more impressive details of 
the scenery of the earth’s surface were in truth among the earliest 
with which the human race began to deal. If we try to discover 
how they were first approached, how their treatment varied, not 
only with peculiarities of race and national temperament, but with 
conditions of climate and variations of topography, we are led 
backward into the study of some of the most venerable efforts of the 
humar imagination, which, though now in large measure faded or 
vanished, may yet be in some slight degree recovered from the 
oldest mythologies and superstitions. In many of the early myths 
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we may recognise primitive attempts to account for some of the 
more prominent features of landscape or of climate. And as we 
trace the variations of these legends from country to country, we 
learn how much their changes of dress have arisen from local pecu- 
liarities of environment. 

Of the earlier interpretations of nature we can partially judge 
from the fragmentary evidence that has come down to our own time. 
Some of them may be in some degree restored from a comparison of 
ancient myth and superstition with the physical characters of the 
regions wherein these legends took their rise, or where, at least, they 
assumed the forms in which they have been transmitted to later ages. 
Others have survived in place-names which, still in common use, 
connect our own generation with the days of our ancestors. 

In pursuing the investigation of this subject we soon perceive, 
however, that the supernatural interpretations, and the tendency to 
personification which led to them, began to be supplanted by natural 
explanations founded on actual observation of the outer world, and 
that this change of view, commencing first with the few observant 
men or philosophers, made considerable way among even the ordinary 
populace, long before the decay of the mythological systems or 
superstitions of which these primeval supernatural interpretations 
formed a characteristic part. The growth of the naturalistic spirit 
was exceedingly slow, and for many centuries was coeval with the 
continued vigorous life of religious beliefs which accounted for 
many natural events as evidence of the operations of supernatural 
beings. 

Those features of the outer world which most attract attention 
were the first that appealed to the observing faculty of mankind. 
Among these the elements of topography obviously hold a foremost 
place, including, as they do, the most frequent and impressive mani- 
festations of those natural agencies whereby the surface of the land 
is constantly modified. It was impossible that after men had begun 
to observe, and to connect effects with causes, they should refrain 
from referring the resultant changes of landscape to the working of 
the natural processes that were seen or inferred to produce them. 
They were led to trace this connection even while their religious 
belief or superstition remained hardly impaired. The conclusions 
thus popularly reached were sometimes far from correct, but inas- 
much as they substituted natural for supernatural causes, they 
undoubtedly marked a distinct forward step in the intellectual deve- 
lopment of man. 

From that time onward the influence of scenery on the human 
imagination took a different course. The gods were dethroned, and 
the invisible spirits of nature no longer found worshippers ; but it 
was impossible that the natural features which had prompted the 
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primeval beliefs should cease to exercise a potent influence on the 
mindsof men. This influence has varied in degree and in character 
from generation to generation, as we may see by comparing its place 
in the literature of successive periods. Probably at no time has it 
been more potent than it is at the present day. 

To discuss fully this wide subject would demand far more space 
than can be given to it here. I propose, therefore, to select two 
portions of it only ; one from the beginning and the other from the 
end of its historical development. I shall try to show by reference 
to primitive myth and early legend what were the first and most 
obvious effects of the more prominent elements of topography on the 
imagination, and what they are or should be now in the midst of 
modern science and universal education. 

The mythology of Ancient Greece supplies many illustrations of 
the way in which the physical aspects of the land have impressed 
their character on the religious beliefs and superstitions of a people. 
The surface of that country is almost everywhere rugged, rising 
into groups of hills and into chains of lofty mountains which 
separate and enclose fertile plains and valleys. The climate em- 
braces all the softness of the Mediterranean shores together with 
the year-long snows and frosts of Olympus on the one hand, and the 
almost sub-tropical heat of the lowlands of Attica on the other. The 
clouds and rains of the mountains have draped the slopes with 
umbrageous forests, and have spread over the plains a fertile soil 
which has been cultivated since before the dawn of history. Thus, 
while a luxuriant vegetation clothes the lower grounds with beauty, 
bare crags and crests are never far away. The soft and the harsh 
of nature, the soothing and the repulsive, are placed side by side. 
The indolence begotten of a teeming soil and sunny clime is 
quickened by proximity to the stern mountain-world—the home of 
thunder-clouds, tempests, and earthquakes. In the childhood of 
mankind, the physical features of such a country could not fail to 
re-act powerfully upon the imagination of those who dwelt among 
them, calling forth visions of grace and beauty, and at the same time 
imparting to these visions a variety and vigour which would hardly 
have been developed among the dwellers on monotonous plains. The 
natural influence of scenery and climate like those of Greece upon 
the imagination of a race endowed with a large share of the poetic 
faculty has never been more forcibly or gracefully expressed than by 
our own Wordsworth, in a well-known passage in the fourth book of 
his Excursion. 

With the source of the early Hellenic myths we are not so much 
concerned in the present inquiry as with the form in which they 
have reached us. Whether they arose in Greece, or, having been 
brought from some other home, received their final shape there, is 
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of less moment than the actual guise in which we find them in the 
earliest Greek literature. There cannot, I think, be any doubt that 
to the striking topography of Thessaly they are largely indebted for 
the dress in which they appear in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. 
We may recognise among them some of the earliest recorded efforts 
of the human imagination to interpret the aspects of nature, and 
these aspects were unmistakably such as presented themselves in 
that particular portion of the ancient world. 

The wide Thessalian plain, the largest area of lowland in Greece, 
lies upon Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks, which, in the lower parts of 
the region, are overlain with a level tract of alluvial soil. Round 
this plain stretches a girdle of lofty and imposing mountains, com- 
posed chiefly of hard crystalline schists and limestones. On the 
north the crags and snowy crests of Olympus rise high and bare 
above the dense forests that clothe the slopes. To the eastward, 
across the narrow chasm of Tempe through which the drainage of the 
great inland basin escapes to the sea, the grey peak of Ossa forms the 
northern end of a long chain of heights which, farther south, mount 
into the ridge of Pelion. Along the southern edge of the plain 
another vast mountain barrier sweeps eastward from Mount Pindus 
through the lofty chain of Othrys to the sea. 

No other part of Greece presents such diversities of topography and 
of climate as are to be found within the region thus encircled with 
mountains. The peaceful beauty and spontaneous fertility of the 
plain offer an impressive contrast to the barren ruggedness of the 
surrounding heights. High above the gardens, meadows, and corn- 
fields, sharply-cut walls and pinnacles of white limestone mount out 
of the thick woodland into the clear upper air. Nor is evidence 
wanting of those catastrophes which from time to time convulse the 
mountain region. At the base of the bare cliffs and down the rocky 
declivities lie huge blocks of stone that have been detached by the 
weather from the precipices above. And, doubtless, from time 
immemorial the dwellers on these slopes have been familiar with 
the crash and tumult of the landslip, and with the havoc wrought 
by it on forest and field. Along the mountain-ridges, too, clouds 
are ever gathering, and thunderstorms are of continual recurrence. 
The lightnings of Olympus are visible from Othrys, and to the inha- 
bitants of the intervening plain the incessant peals and reverbera- 
tions from the northern and southern ranges might well sound like 
shouts of mutual defiance from the two lines of lofty rampart, as 
where, in a more northern clime 

‘* Jura answers from her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud.” 

If to these daily or frequently returning meteorological pheno- 

mena we add the terrors of an occasional earthquake, such as affect 
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most mountainous countries and are known to have shaken different 
parts of Greece within historic times, we perceive how favourable 
the conditions of environment must have been for exciting the 
imagination of an impressionable people. Whether, therefore, the 
early Hellenic myths arose in Hellas, or came from elsewhere, they 
could hardly fail in the end to betray the influence of the surround- 
ings amid which they were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The snowy summits of Olympus, rising serenely above the 
shifting clouds into the calm, clear, blue heaven, naturally came to be 
regarded as the fit abode of the gods who ruled the world. The 
association of that mountain-top with the dwelling-place of the 
immortals, first suggested to the imagination of the early settlers in 
Thessaly, passed outwards to the utmost bounds of the Hellenic 
world. Everywhere the word Olympus came to be synonymous with 
heaven itself. 

In the myth of the Gods and the Titans, as handed down in early 
Greek poetry, the influence of Thessalian topography is abundantly 
conspicuous. The two opposite mountain ranges of Olympus and 
Othrys became the respective strongholds of the opposing hosts. 
The convulsions of that ten years’ struggle, whether suggested or 
not by the broken features of the ground and the conflicts of the 
elements, assuredly took their poetic colouring from them. The 
riven crags piled in confusion one above another, the rock-strewn 
slopes, the trees uprooted by landslips, the thunder-peals that 
resound from the misty mountain-chains, seem still to tell of that 
primeval belief, wherein the Titans were pictured as striving with 
frantic efforts to scale the heights of Olympus by piling Ossa on 
Pelion, hurling huge rocks and trees through the darkened air, and 
answering the thunderbolts of Zeus with fierce peals from the clouds 
of their lofty citadel. In the magnificent description of Hesiod, 
beneath all the supernatural turmoil we catch, as it were, the tumult 
of a wild storm among the Thessalian hills, with such added horrors 
as might be suggested to the imagination of the poet from the recol- 
lection or tradition of former earthquake or volcanic eruption. 

Long after the time of the primitive mythology the more striking 
features of the land continued to appeal to the Hellenic imagination 
and to perpetuate the prowess of gods and heroes, even down to 
generations of men among whom belief in these legends was already 
beginning to grow dim. The narrow gorge of Tempe may be cited 
in illustration of this influence. Cleft between the precipices of 
Olympus and Ossa, and serving as the only outlet for the drainage 
of the wide Thessalian plain, this chasm must have arrested the 
attention of the earliest settlers, and certainly continued for many 
centuries to be one of the most noted valleys of the Old World. 
The contrast between the vast level plain through which the River 
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Peneius and its tributaries wander, and the narrow gorge through 
which the accumulated waters issue ; the apparently insurmountable 
barrier interposed across the course of the stream; the singular and 
unexpected ravine by which the drainage is allowed to escape to the 
sea; the naked fissured walls of white limestone on either side of the 
narrow pass, even now powerfully impress the observant traveller of 
to-day. These striking features could not fail to appeal to the 
imagination of the old Greek. From early times it was recognised 
that the plain of Thessaly had once been covered with a sheet of 
water, of which the remaining portions formed two considerable 
lakes. Had no passage been opened for the outflow of the drainage 
across the barrier of mountains the plain would have remained sub- 
merged. The cleaving of a chasm whereby the pent-up waters were 
allowed to flow down to the sea, and thus to lay bare so wide an 
area of rich land for human occupation, was looked on as the work 
of some benevolent power and naturally came to be associated with 
the name of Poseidon, the God of the Sea.’ In later times, when 
the deeds of gods and heroes began to be confounded with each other, 
the supernatural character of the Vale of Tempe was still acknow- 
ledged; but the opening of the cleft was in course of time trans- 
ferred to Hercules, who, by cutting a hollow across the ridge, 
allowed the stagnant waters of the interior to flow off into the 
sea.” 

Prominent hills and crags in other parts of Greece gave rise to 
legends or became the localised scenes of myths which had floated 
down from an older time, and sometimes perhaps from another birth- 
place. Thus the hill Lycabettus, that stands so picturesquely on 
the north-east of Athens, suggested to the lively fancy of the early 
Athenians a record of the prowess of their patron-goddess. When 
Athene, so the legend ran, was founding their state and wished to 
strengthen the city, she went out to Pallene, a demos lying to the 
north-eastward, and procured there a great hill which she meant to 
place as a bulwark in front of the Acropolis, but on her way back, 
hearing from a crow of the birth of Erichthonius, she dropped the 
hill, which has remained on the same spot ever since. Legends of 
this kind, but varying in dress with local topography and national 
temperament, may be found all over the world. 

To the early Greeks the West was a region of marvels. It lay 
on the outermost bounds of the known world, where the sun 
descended beneath the earth and where Atlas supported the vault 
of Heaven. By degrees as the spirit of colonization drew men in 
that direction, the occidental marvels of the first voyagers faded 
away before a more accurate knowledge of the Mediterranean 


(1) Herodotus, vii. 129. 
(2) Diod. Sic., iv. 18. See also Lucan, Pharsalia, vi. 345. 
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shores. But the legends to which they had given rise remained in 
the popular mythology, and served as subjects for chroniclers and 
poets. 

Thus the two singular masses of rock in which, at Gibraltar and 
Ceuta, the European and African continents respectively terminate, 
and which form, on each side of an intervening strait, only some 
seventeen miles wide, a kind of gateway for the vast Mediterranean 
basin, naturally fixed the attention of the early navigators on those 
distant waters, and filled a prominent place among the travellers’ 
tales from the distant West. They took their part in the myths, 
becoming the “pillars of Hercules,’ that were erected by this 
legendary explorer and knight-errant as an eternal record of his 
labours and of the ultimate limit of his wanderings. The details 
of the story vary. By some narrators the hero was represented as 
having narrowed and shallowed the strait and built his pillars on 
the two sides to keep the huge monsters of the outer ocean from 
entering the Mediterranean sea. By others he was believed to have 
actually excavated the strait itself, and by thus separating Europe 
and Africa, previously joined together, to have allowed the waters 
of the ocean and those of the inner sea to mingle." 

In a mountainous country, where the streams, swollen by sudden 
or heavy rains, sweep down much detritus into the valleys and 
plains, the great changes of topography thus produced impress the 
imagination and dwell in the memory of the inhabitants. In Greece, 
the myths that gathered round the Achelous—the largest and most 
famous river in the country—probably arose, as Strabo showed, 
from the varying operations of the stream itself. The stories of the 
river-god assuming the form of a bull and of a serpent, his contests 
with Hercules, and the loss of his horn, are obviously only personifi- 
cations of a rapid stream, rushing impetuously from its mountainous 
birthplace and winding in twisted curves across the plain ; now 
strewing the meadows with gravel, now curbed by the laborious 
construction of embankments, and now bursting forth again to resume 
its old wayward course.? The river still retains the character which 
prompted its ancient legends. It is now called the Aspropotamo 
or white river, from the abundance of white silt suspended in its 
water and lying on its bed. While in winter, fed by the rains and 
melting snows of distant Pindus, it often fills its channel from bank 
to bank, it shrinks in summer into a number of lesser streams, which 
wind about in a broad gravelly channel. 

In the myths that grew round other rivers of ancient Greece, we 


(1) Diod. Sic. iv., 18, who allows his readers to choose which version of the legend 
they prefer. 

(2) See Strabo, x. 458. Diodorus also (iv. 35), giving a similar interpretation of the 
legends, tells us how Hercules hollowed out a new bed for the Achelous, thereby 
reclaiming a vast tract of exceedingly fertile land. 
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may recognise similar early attempts to account for striking features 
of local topography. When, for instance, Hercules is fabled to have 
barred back the river Cephissus and to have submerged and destroyed 
the country about Orchomenos in Beotia,* we may doubtless recog- 
nise the traditional record of some prehistoric inundation, perhaps 
an abnormal rise of the singularly variable Lake Copais, whereby a 
large tract of land was flooded ; possibly even an attempt to account 
for the lake itself. 

But there was one physical feature which, more than any other, 
must have impressed the imagination of the dwellers by the Medi- 
terranean shores; and that was furnished by the volcanic phenomena 
so characteristic of the great depression between Europe and Africa. 
Among the islands of the Augean sea, some were continually smok- 
ing; others retained, in their cindery cones and ashy slopes, the 
memorials of subterranean fires not long extinguished. From time 
to time actual eruptions took place, with their accompaniments of 
convulsion and terror. We know from geological evidence that one 
of the most violent volcanic explosions which have affected the 
Mediterranean basin took place where now is the island of Santorin, 
after the original site was inhabited by a civilised people? A 
conical voleanic mountain—an eastern Vesuvius or Etna—stood on 
that site, but in some pre-historic age it was blown into the air, as 
happened at Krakatoa in August, 1883, only portions of the base of 
the cone being left to form the present semi-circular ring of islands. 
Whether this stupendous catastrophe occurred after the Hellenic 
race appeared in the Augean area has not been determined. But the 
tradition of it may have lingered in the district, down to the time 
when, about two hundred years B.c., a new volcano rose from the 
sea in the centre of this group of islands. Another marked eruption 
occurred in the year 46 3.c. Even in our own day, this ancient 
vent has shown renewed activity, fresh eruptions have taken place 
from the middle of the engulphed crater, and another central volcanic 
cone is gradually rising there. 

The Greeks, thus accustomed to volcanic phenomena among their 
own islands, were prepared to accept the stories brought to them 
from the remote West of far more colossal volcanoes, and more 
gigantic and continuous eruptions, Like the accounts of other 
physical phenomena imported from that distant and half mythical 
region, the tales of the volcanoes were no doubt at first more or less 
exaggerated. The adventurous voyagers who, sailing as far as Sicily 
and the Aolian Islands, saw the noble snow-capped cone of Etna, 
loftier than the mountains of Hellas, yet emitting smoke by day and 
a glare of fire by night; who watched Stromboli continually in 


(1) Diod. Sic., iv. 18. 
(2) Fouqué, Santorin et ses Eruptions, chap. iii. 
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eruption; who perchance beheld the land convulsed with earthquakes, 
the air darkened with volcanic dust, the sea covered with cinders 
and ashes, and who only with much effort were able to steer their 
vessels into opener water, would bear eastward with them such tales 
of horror as would not fail to confirm and increase the popular 
beliefin the national mythology, and might even suggest new myths 
or new versions of those already current. The greater size and 
vigour of the volcanoes would tend to create the impression that 
other characteristics of the region were on a similarly exaggerated 
scale. Sicily was accordingly believed in Homeric times to be the 
home of a gigantic race of shepherds—the Cyclops. 

It is obvious how the legend arose of the hundred-armed giant 
Typhceus or Enceladus, who was fabled to lie buried beneath Etna. 
The belching of the volcano suggested to the popular imagination, 
which so loved to personify the powers of nature, the gasping 
of an imprisoned monster. The tremors so constantly affecting 
the ground in Sicily were his quiverings as he lay on his uneasy, 
burning bed, and the earthquakes that from time to time shook 
the island marked how he tried now and again to shift his position 
there. 

As intercourse with the West made the volcanic phenomena of 
that region more familiar, the mythological interpretation underwent 
gradual modification. On the one hand, it was observed that erup- 
tions from Etna, sometimes disastrous enough when they occurred, 
took place at irregular and often widely separated intervals. On the 
other hand, it was noticed that among the Molian Islands, which 
lay to the north, within sight of the Sicilian volcano, subterranean 
rumblings and explosions were of daily occurrence. The Cyclops of 
older time being no longer extant above ground came to be trans- 
ferred in popular fancy to the underground regions as associates of 
Hephaistos or Vulcan. The incessant commotion below the surface 
suggested the idea of a subterranean workshop where these beings 
were employed in forging the thunderbolts of Jove and in making 
arms and implements for other gods and heroes. Accordingly the 
belief gradually spread over the ancient world that the god of fire 
had his abode under Sicily and the neighbouring islands. 

Further, the abundant discharges of steam and vapours, both in 
the quiescent and the active phases of volcanic eruptivity, suggested 
that somehow wind was imprisoned within the earth, and led to the 
myth which represented the god of the winds as having his home in 
the same subterranean caverns. 

It has often occurred to me that one phenomenon connecting the 
meteorological conditions of the atmosphere with the volcanic acti- 
vity of the Aolian Islands must have early attracted attention, and 
would not improbably react on mythological beliefs in that part of 
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the Mediterranean basin. Though continually in a state of eruption, 
Stromboli is said to be more especially active when atmospheric 
pressure is low. Its clouds of steam and discharges of stones are most 
marked before or during stormy weather, and are consequently more 
conspicuous in winter and spring than in summer and autumn. The 
fishermen of the region say that they can use the cloud-cap of that 
volcanic cone as a trustworthy indication of the kind of weather to 
be expected. In Roman times, this increase of subterranean excite- 
ment in the early part of the year had, I think, received a super- 
natural interpretation. It was looked on as evidence that at that 
season Vulcan and his Cyclops were specially busy over their 
furnaces, forging the thunderbolts that the Father of gods and men 
was to use during the ensuing summer. Thus Horace, when joyously 
enumerating to his friend L. Sextius the signs that winter is giving 
way to spring—the disappearance of ice and _ hoar-frost, the 
coming of the balmy west wind, the release of the cattle from their 
stalls and of the farmer from his fireside, the advent of the goddess 
of love, and the dances of the nymphs and graces under the bright 
moon—adds that now is the time 


** When fiery Vulcan lights anew 
The Cyclops’ glowing forge.’’! 

Long before these fables had ceased to be tacitly accepted by the 
people, they had begun to be rejected by the more thoughtful men 
in the community. There slowly grew up a belief in the settled and 
continuous sequence of nature.” In the midst of the schemes that 
were devised for explaining the old myths or making them fit into 
the widening experience of later ages, we may detect the dawn of 
the scientific spirit. Observant men were now able to recognise that 
what had been regarded by their grandfathers as evidence of super- 
natural agency, might well have been produced by natural and 
familiar processes of change. The early geographers afford us some 
interesting illustrations of the growth of this naturalism. Thus, 
Herodotus, in his excellent description of the physical geography of 
Thessaly, takes occasion, as a man of his reverent spirit naturally 
would, to mention the popular belief that the striking gorge of Tempe 
had been rent open by a blow from the trident of Poseidon. He 
admits the likelihood of the explanation, but immediately proceeds 
to state his opinion that the formation of this defile was not an 
abnormal manifestation of divine power, but was to be regarded as 
an example of the ordinary system of the world. ‘ Whoever 
believes,”’ he says, “ that Poseidon causes earthquakes and rents in 
the earth will recognise his handiwork in the vale of Tempe. It 


(1) Cam. I. iv. 7. 
(2) See this subject fully discussed by Grote, History of Greece, vol. i. 
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certainly appeared to me to be quite evident that the mountains had 
been there torn asunder by an earthquake.” * 

Coming down some four centuries later we find that in Strabo, 
while all allusion to the supernatural has disappeared, the formation 
of the topography by natural causes is described with as much confi- 
dence as if the events were vouched for by documentary evidence. 
“When the present chasm of Tempe,” he remarks, “was opened 
by the shocks of an earthquake, and Ossa was torn away from 
Olympus, the Peneius flowed out through this passage to the sea, and 
thereby drained the interior of the country.”? He speaks also of the 
two lakes Nessonis and Bebeis as remnants of the large sheet of 
water which had originally covered the lowlands of Thessaly. 

The myths and legends of the Teutonic races supply many illus- 
trations cf primitive attempts to account for some of the more strik- 
ing external phenomena of nature. In comparing these interpretations 
with those of the Greeks, we cannot fail to perceive the influence of 
the different scenery and climate amid which they touk their birth. 
The dwellers in the west of Scandinavia spent their lives under the 
shadow of lofty, rugged fjelds, surmounted by vast plains of snow. 
They were familiar with the gleam of glaciers, the crash of ice-falls, 
the tumult of avalanches. Cloud and mist enshrouded them for 
weeks together. Heavy rains from the broad Atlantic swelled their 
torrents and waterfalls. Out of the dark forests, the naked rock rose 
in endless fantastic and suggestive shapes. The valleys were strewn 
with blocks of every size detached from the cliffs above. Mounds of 
earth and stones, like huge graves, mottled the lower grounds over 
which they had been dropped by old glaciers and ice-sheets. It was 
a region difficult of access and hard to traverse, stern and forbidding 
in aspect, abounding in gigantic, fantastic, and uncouth features, 
while the harshness of its topography was but little tempered by 
that atmospheric softness which sometimes veils the rocky nakedness 
of sunnier climes. 

Away from the great mountain-tracts of Norway, though the 
topography was on a diminished scale, there were many features 
similar in kind, and fitted to awaken like fancies in the minds of 
those who dwelt among them. The hill groups that rise out of the 
great Germanic plain, such as the Hartz and the detached heights of 
central Scotland, though far less imposing than the Scandinavian 
fjelds, abound nevertheless in picturesque details. Along the sides 
of their cliffs, especially in the narrow valleys by which they are 
traversed, crags and pinnacles of odd and often imitative shapes rise 
one above another. Solitary boulders, unlike any of the rocks 
around, are strewn over the hills and scattered far across the plains. 
Green, grassy mounds, like gigantic earthworks, or groups of 

(1) Book vii. 129. (2) Book iv., v. 2. 
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sepulchral tumuli, stand conspicuously on the bare heathy moors. 
And when to these singular natural features there is added the 
strangely impressive influence of the clouds, mists, and other meteoro- 
logical conditions that mark the changeful climate of western 
Europe, we are presented with such a combination of effective causes 
as might well stimulate the fancy of an imaginative people, and 
might, among the members of the great Teutonic family, evoke 
feclings and superstitions not less characteristic than those of ancient 
Greece. 

The grandeur and ruggedness of the scenery of these western and 
northern European countries, and the frequent sombreness of the 
climate are faithfully reflected in the prevalent Teutonic myths and 
superstitions. Thor and his mallet found a congenial home among 
the Scandinavian mountains and fjords. There, too, was the appro- 
priate haunt of the Frost-giants. The race of giants, with their 
fondness for stones and rocks, to whom so much influence in altering 
the external aspects of nature was ascribed by the Teutonic races, 
might have had their ancestral abode among the crags and defiles of 
the north-west, but they readily naturalised themselves among the 
less rugged tracts of northern Germany and of Britain. The 
dwarfs, trolls, fairies, and hill-folk who dwelt under the earth and in 
caves, and who played a distinct though subordinate part in chang: 
ing the surface of the land, would find appropriate haunts wherever 
the Teutons established themselves. Thus the personification of 
natural forces and the effects produced by the supernatural beings so 
pictured to the imagination, bear a marked family likeness all over 
the west and north-west of Europe. 

There is, moreover, one feature that distinguishes the myths and 
legends of those northern lands—the grim humour which so often 
lights them up. The grotesque contours of many craggy slopes 
where, in the upstanding pinnacles of naked rock, an active imagina- 
tion sees forms of men and of animals in endless whimsical repetitions, 
may sometimes have suggested the particular form of the ludicrous 
which appears in the popular legend. But the natural instinct of 
humour which saw physical features in a comical light, and threw a 
playful human interest over the whole face of nature, was a distinc- 
tively Teutonic characteristic. 

A few examples from the abundant collection that might be 
gathered must here suffice. Some of the most singular features of 
the landscapes of the north-west of Europe arise from the operations 
of the ice-sheets, glaciers, and icebergs of that comparatively late 
geological period to which the name of the Ice Age is given. The 
perched boulders which stand poised near the verge of cliffs or 
scattered over the sides and summits of hills, everywhere suggested 
the working of supernatural agency. In some districts they were 
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looked upon as missiles hurled by giants who fought against each 
other. In others, they were regarded as the work of giantesses, or 
‘auld wives,” as they were called in Scotland, who to exhibit their 
prowess would transport masses of rock as large as hills from one part 
of the country to another. 

This capacity in such supernatural beings to carry huge burdens 
of stone or earth has furnished an explanation of many islands and 
mounds along the maritime parts of Britain and the countries 
bordering the Baltic Sea. Ailsa Craig, that stands so picturesquely 
in the middle of the Firth of Clyde, was the handiwork of a carline, 
who, for some object which is not very clear, undertook to carry a 
huge hill from Scotland to Ireland. Before she had got half-way 
over, her apron-strings broke and the rock fell into the sea, whence 
it has projected ever since as the well-known island. In proof of 
the legend a hollow among the Carrick hills is pointed out as the 
place from which the mass of rock was removed. 

Along the Baltic coasts many similar tales are told. Thus the 
island of Hven was dropped where it stands by the giantess Hvenild, 
who wished to carry some pieces of Zealand over to the south of 
Sweden. Sex seems to have counted for little in the nature or 
amount of work accomplished, for witches and warlocks, giants and 
giantesses, were equally popular and equally powerful. A mighty 
giant in the Isle of Rugen, vexed that, as his home stood on an 
island, he had always to wade from it when he wished to cross over 
to Pomerania, resolved to make a causeway for his greater con- 
venience. So, filling his apron with earth, he proceeded to carry 
out his purpose, but soon the weight of his burden broke out an 
opening in the apron, and such a quantity of stuff fell out as to form 
the nine hills of Rambin. Stopping the hole, however, he went on 
until another bigger rent was torn open, from which earth enough 
tumbled to the ground to make thirteen of the other little hills that 
now appear in that district. But he succeeded at last in reaching 
the sea with just enough of earth left in the apron to enable him to 
make the promontory of Prosnitz Hook and the peninsula of Drigge. 
There still remained, however, a narrow passage between Pomerania 
and Rugen which he had no material left to bridge over, and so in a 
tit of rage and vexation he fell dead, and his undertaking still 
remains incomplete." The geologist who has studied the singular 
forms and distribution of the “glacial drift” can best appreciate 
this and similar attempts to account for the shapes and grouping of 
these still enigmatical mounds and ridges. 

The progress of Christianity extirpated the pagan gods and giants, 
but failed to destroy the instinctive craving after a supernatural 
origin for striking physical features. This surviving popular demand 


(1) See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, i. 502. 
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consequently led to gradual modification of the older legends. . In 
Catholic countries the deeds of prowess were not infrequently trans- 
ferred to the hands of the Virgin or of saints. Thus at Saintfort, 
in the Charente region, a huge stone that lies by the river Ney is 
said to mark where the Virgin dropped from her apron one of four 
pillars which she was carrying across. In Britain, and especially in 
Scotland, the devil of the Christian faith appears to have in large 
measure supplanted the warlocks and carlines of the earlier beliefs, 
or at least to have worked in league with them as their chief. All 
over the country “devil’s punchbowls,” ‘devil’s cauldrons,” 
“ devil’s bridges” mark how his prowess has been invoked to account 
for natural features which in those days were deemed to require 
some more than ordinary agency for their production. 

These popular efforts to explain physical phenomena which, from 
the earliest days of human experience, have appealed most forcibly to 
the imagination, have survived longest in the more rugged and 
remote regions, partly, no doubt, because these regions have lain 
furthest away from the main onward stream of human progress, but 
partly also because it is there that the most impressive topographical 
features exist. The natural influence of mountain-scenery upon the 
mind is probably of an awe-inspiring, depressing kind. We all 
remember the eloquent language in which Mr. Ruskin depicts what 
he calls the “mountain gloom.” Man feels his littleness face to 
face with the mighty elemental forces that have found there their 
dwelling-place. Even so near our own time as the later decades of 
last century men of culture could hardly find language strong enough 
to paint the horrors of that repulsive mountain-world into which 
they ventured with some misgivings, and from which they escaped 
with undisguised satisfaction. Even when we make every allowance 
for the physical discomforts inseparable from such journeys at that 
time, when neither practicable roads nor decent inns had been built, 
it is clear that mountain-scenery not only had no charm for intelli- 
gent and observant men, but filled them with actual disgust. Not 
until the present century did these landscapes come into vogue with 
ordinary sightseers. Only within the last two or three generations 
have mountains begun to attract a vastly larger annual band of 
appreciative pilgrims than ever crowded last century along what was 
called the “grand tour.” For this happy change we are largely 
indebted to the Alpine ascents and admirable descriptions of the 
illustrious De Saussure on the Continent, and to the poetry of Scott 
and Wordsworth in this country. 

It is interesting to inquire how, after the popular feeling has thus 
been so entirely transformed, mountainous scenery now affects the 
imagination of cultivated people who visit it, whether impelled by 
the mere love of change or by that haunting passion which only the 
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true lover of mountains can feel and appreciate. Even under the 
entirely changed conditions of modern travel and general education, 
we can detect the working of the same innate craving for some 
explanation of the more salient features of mountain-landscape that 
shall satisfy the imagination. The supernatural has long been dis- 
carded in such matters. Even the most unlearned traveller would 
demand that its place must be taken by scientific observation and 
influence. But the growth of a belief in the natural origin of all 
the features of the earth has grown faster than the capacity of 
science to guide it. Nowhere may the lasting influence of scenery 
on the imagination be more strikingly recognised than in the vague 
tentative efforts of the popular mind to apply what it supposes to be 
scientific method to the elucidation of these more impressive elements 
of topography. The crudest misconceptions have been started and 
implicitly accepted, which, though supposed to be based on observa- 
tion of nature, are in reality hardly less unnatural than the legends 
of an older time. They have nevertheless gained a large measure of 
popular acceptance because they meanwhile satisfy the demands of 
the imagination. 

To the geologist whose duty it is to investigate these questions in 
the calm dry light of science there is no task more irksome than to 
combat and dislodge these popular, preconceived opinions, and to 
procure an honest, intelligent survey of the actual evidence of fact 
upon which alonea solid judgment of the whole subject can be based. 
It is not that the evidence is difficult to collect or hard to under- 
stand. But so vividly does striking topography still appeal to the 
imagination, so inveterate has the habit become of linking each 
sublime result with the working of some stupendous cause, and of 
choosing in this way what is supposed to be the simplest and grandest 
solution of a problem, that men will hardly listen to any sober pre- 
sentation of the facts. They refuse to believe that the interpretation 
of the earth’s surface, like that of its planetary motion, is a physical 
question which cannot be guessed at or decided a priori, but must be 
answered by an appeal to the evidence furnished by Nature herself. 

For this antagonism geologists are, no doubt, chiefly themselves 
to blame. While the growth of a love of natural scenery, and espe- 
cially of that which is lofty and rugged, has been late and slow, the 
desire to ascertain the origin and history of the various inequalities 
of surface on which the charms of scenery so largely depend, and 
by careful scrutiny to refer these inequalities to the operation of the 
different natural agencies that produced them, has been later and 
slower still. Men had for several generations explored the rocks 
that lie beneath their feet, and had, by laborious and patient effort, 
deciphered the marvellous history of organic and inorganic changes 
of which these rocks are the record, before they seriously set them- 
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selves to study the story of the present surface of the land. And 
thus what was one of the earliest’ problems to interest mankind has 
been one of the latest to engage the attention of modern science. 

This slowness of development, though it has allowed much mis- 
conception to grow up rank and luxuriant, has been attended with 
one compensating advantage, inasmuch as the various branches of 
inquiry into which the discussion of the problem resolves itself have 
made rapid progress in recent years. We are thus in a far better 
position to enter on a consideration of the subject than we were a 
generation ago. And though one may still hear a man gravely 
expounding familiar topographical features much as his grandfather 
would have done, as if in the meanwhile no thoughtful study had 
led to a very different interpretation, these popular fallacies, which 
manifest such vitality, can now be combated with a far wider expe- 
rience, and a much ampler wealth of illustration from all parts of 
the globe. 

The various elements of a landscape appear to the ordinary eye so 
simple, so obviously related to each other, and often so clearly and 
sharply defined, that they are not unnaturally regarded as the effects 
of some one general operation that acted for their special production; 
and where they include abrupt features, such as a ravine or a 
precipice, they are still popularly believed to be in the main the 
work of some sudden potent force, such as an earthquake or volcanic 
explosion. There is a general and perfectly intelligible unwilling- 
ness to allow that scenery which now appears so complete and con- 
nected in all its parts was not the result of one probably sudden or 
violent cause. Yet the simplest explanation is not always necessarily 
the correct one. In reality, the problems presented to us by the 
existing topography of the land, fascinating though they are, become 
daily more complex, and demand the whole resources of geological 
science. They cannot be solved by any rough-and-ready process. 
They involve not only an acquaintance with the recent operations of 
Nature, but an extensive research into the history of former geolo- 
gical periods. The surface of every country is like a palimpsest 
which has been written over again and again in different centuries. 
How it has come to be what it is cannot be told without much 
patient effort. But every effort that brings us better acquainted 
with the story of the ground beneath our feet, and at the same time 
gives an added zest to our enjoyment of the scenery at the surface, 
is surely worthy to be made. 

These remarks lead me naturally to the concluding section of my 
subject, in which I propose to inquire how far the discoveries of 
science have affected the relation of scenery to the imagination. It 
has often been charged against scientific men that the progress of 
science is distinctly hostile to the cultivation alike of the fancy and 
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of the imagination, and that some of the choicest domains of literature 
must necessarily grow more and more neglected as life and progress 
are brought more completely under the sway of continued discovery 
and invention. We hear these complaints now in the form of a 
helpless and hopeless wail, now as an angry and impotent protest. 
That they are made in good faith, and are often the expression of 
deep regret and anxious solicitude for the future of some parts of our 
literature cannot be doubted, and in so far they deserve to be treated 
by scientific men with hearty respect and sympathy. But is there 
really anything in the progress of science that is inimical to the 
cultivation of the imaginative faculty and the fullest blossoming of 
poetry? The problems of life—love and hope, joy and sorrow, toil 
and rest, peace and war, here and hereafter—will be with us always. 
From the days of Homer they have inspired the sweet singers of 
each successive generation of men, and they will continue to be the 
main theme of the poets of the future. As for the outer world in 
which we live, the more we learn of it the more marvellous does it 
appear, and the more powerfully does it make its mute appeal to all 
that is highest and best within us. And, after all, how little have 
we yet learnt! How small is the sum of all our knowledge! It is 
still and ever must be true that, in the presence of the Infinite, “the 
greater our circle of light, the wider the circumference of darkness 
that surrounds it.” When the man of letters complains that we 
have dethroned the old gods, discarded the giants and witches, and 
erected in their place a system of cold and formal laws that can 
evoke no enthusiasm, and must repress all poetry, has he never 
perceived how a true poet can pierce, as our late Laureate could, 
through the mere superficial technicalities into the deeper meaning 
of things, and can realise and express, in language that appeals to 
the soul as well as to the ear, the divine harmony and progressive 
evolution which it is the aim of science to reveal? Let me ask such 
a critic to ponder well the sonnet of Lowell’s :-— 
‘“‘T grieve not that ripe knowledge takes away 

The charm that nature to my childhood wore, 

For, with that insight, cometh, day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before : 

The real doth not clip the poet’s wings ; 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 

Reveals some clue to spiritual things, 

And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed art.” 

It will not, I think, be hard to show that in dissipating the 
popular misconceptions which have grown up around the question 
of the origin of scenery, science has put in their place a series of 
views of nature which appeal infinitely more to the imagination 
than anything which they supplant. While in no way lessening 
the effect of human association with landscape, science lifts the veil 
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that hides the past from us, and in every region calls up a succes- 
sion of visions which, by their contrast with what now presents 
itself to the eye and by their own unlooked-for marvels, rivet our 
attention. Scenes long familiar are illumined by “a light that 
never was on land or sea.” We view them as if an enchanter’s 
wand were waving over us, and by some strange glamour were 
blending past and present into one. 

Let me try to illustrate these remarks by three examples culled 
from the scenery of each of the three kingdoms. First, I would 
transport the reader in imagination toa lonely valley in the far 
west of the county of Donegal. The morning light is sparkling in 
diamonds from the dewdrops that cluster on the bent and heather, 
and is throwing a rainbow sheen across each web of gossamer that 
hangs across our path as we climb the long rough slope in front. 
Around are bare bleak moorlands, too high and infertile for cultiva- 
tion, from the sides and hollows of which the peasants dig their 
fuel. The signs of human occupation grow fewer and fainter as we 
ascend. The barking of the village dogs and the shouts from the 
school playground no longer reach our ears. And while we thus 
retire from the living world of to-day, it almost seems as if we enter 
into progressively closer communion with the past. Yonder, only 
a few miles to the north, lies the deep hollow of Glen Columbkill 
—that western seclusion where tradition records that St. Columba, 
the great apostle of the Scots, in his earlier years, loved to bury 
himself for meditation and prayer. Mouldering cross and crumbling 
cairn, to which latter every pious pilgrim adds a stone, keep his 
memory green through the centuries. It is with him and his 
courageous friends and disciples, rather than with sights and sounds 
of the present time, that we feel ourselves in contact here. And 
when, high up on this bare mountain-side, we come upon the ruined 
cells which these devoted men built with their own hands out of the 
rough stones of the crest, and to which they betook themselves for 
quiet intercourse with Heaven, amid the wild winds and driving 
rains of these western hills, the halo of human courage and self- 
denial falls for us on this solitude to heighten its loneliness and 
desolation. 

Musing on these memories of the past, we find ourselves at last 
at the top of the slope, nearly two thousand feet above the sea, and 
discover that from this lofty summit, which is known as Slieve 
League, the ground plunges down on the other side in a succession 
of precipices into the Atlantic Ocean, which stretches from the far 
western horizon up to the very base of the crags beneath our feet. 
We have in truth been climbing a mountain whereof one-half has 
been cut away by the sea. What a picture of decay here presents 
itself! We peer over the verge of the cliffs, still wrapped in their 
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morning shadows, and mark how peak, ridge, and wall of flinty 
quartzite, glowing in tints of orange, yellow, and red, uprear them- 
selves from the face of the declivity, like the muscles on the limb of 
some sculptured Hercules, as if the mountain had gathered up its 
whole strength and knit its frame together to defy the fiercest 
assaults of the elements. But look how every crag is splintered, 
how every jutting buttress is rent and creviced, how every ledge 
is strewn with blocks that have fallen from the naked wall above 
it! If we detach one of these loosened blocks and set it in down- 
ward motion, we may watch it plunge into the abyss, flash from 
crag to crag, career down the screes of rubbish and make no 
pause until, if it survive so far, it dashes into the surge below. 
What we can thus carelessly do in a few moments is done delibe- 
rately every winter by the hand of Nature. Slowly but ceaselessly 
this vast sea-wall, swept by Atlantic storm, sapped by frost, soaked 
with rain, dried and beaten by sun and wind, is being battered down 
under the fire of Nature’s resistless artillery. 

So far the scene is one that requires no special acquaintance with 
science for its appreciation. The man of literature, who may most 
disparage the man of science, may well affirm that here they meet 
on common ground and have equal powers of reception and en- 
joyment. Nor will he be gainsaid if he claims that for the enjoy- 
ment of the distant view he is likewise quite as well equipped as the 
other. His eye, too, can range over the whole glorious panorama of 
sea and land, across the wide bays to the hills of Mayo, among 
which the noble cone of Nephin rises like a distant Vesuvius; south- 
ward to the terraced heights of Sligo, with their green tablelands 
and gleaming cliffs, which look away to the western ocean ; east- 
ward and northward, over the billowy sea of hills that stretch 
through Donegal round again westward to the Atlantic. What is 
there of note in such a landscape, he may demand, which he, ignorant 
of science, misses? What added pleasure, what brighter light, can 
science cast over it ? 

By way of reply to these queries, let me ask the reader who has 
thus far accompanied me to turn from the distant view to what lies 
beneath his feet on the bare, stony, wind-swept summit of Slieve 
League. Never shall I forget my own astonishment and enthusiasm 
when, in company with some of my colleagues of the Geological 
Survey, I found the splintered slabs of stone lying there to be full 
of stems of fossil trees, belonging to kinds which occur abundantly 
in the sandstones below our coal-measures. The geologist will at 
once appreciate the full meaning of this discovery. It showed that, 
perched on the summit of this mountain, some two thousand feet 
above the sea, lay a cake, only a few acres in extent, of that division 
of the Carboniferous rocks called the Millstone grit—a formation 
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which spreads over a large tract of country farther to the east. 
Here, in the far west of Ireland, in the very heart of the region of 
the ancient crystalline schists, and occupying the highest ground of 
the district, lay a little remnant, which demonstrated that a sheet of 
Millstone grit once stretched over the north-west of the island, and 
may have extended much farther westward over tracts where the 
Atlantic now rolls. And as the Millstone grit is followed by the 
Coal-measures, the further inference could be legitimately drawn 
that the Irish coal-fields, now so restricted in extent, once spread 
far and wide over the hills of Donegal, from which they have since 
been gradually denuded. Truly the woes of Ireland may be traced 
back to a very early time, when not even the most ardent patriot 
can lay the blame on the invading Saxon. 

That little cake of grit on the top of Slieve League stands as a 
monument of waste so continued and so stupendous as to be hardly 
conceivable. It proves that the north-west of Ireland was buried 
under a sheet of strata many hundreds of feet thick, and that, inch 
by inch, this overlying mantle of solid stone has been worn away, 
until it has been reduced at last to merely a few scattered patches of 
which that of Slieve League is the most westerly. Not only so, but 
the present system of hill and valley is thus demonstrated not to be 
Bt part of the primeval architecture of the earth, but to have come into 
: being after that upper envelope of Carboniferous rock had begun to 

be removed. What a marvellous series of pictures is thus presented 
to our imagination. Standing on that bare mountain-top, we think 
of the ages represented by the quartzite of those craggy precipices 
below, then of the time when the region lay beneath the waters in 
which the coal jungles spread over a large part of Ireland. We try 
to realise how these jungles sank foot by foot beneath the sea, how 
sand and silt were heaped over them, and how, in course of ages, 
this submerged area was once more upraised into land. But we fail 
to form any adequate conception of the lapse of time required for the 
long succession of changes that followed. We only know that, 
slowly and insensibly, by the fall of rain, the beating of wind, the 
creeping of ice-fields, and the surging of the ocean, hollow and glen 
have been carved out, hill after hill has emerged, like forms from a 
block of marble under the hand of a sculptor, that ravines have been 
cut out here and crags have been left there, until, at last, the whole 
landscape has been wrought into its present forms. 

We look once more down the face of the precipices, now lit up by 
the advancing sun, and, though everywhere upon their ruined surface 
we mark how— 


‘* Nature softening and concealing, 
Is busy with a hand of healing” — 


crusting the bare rock with golden lichen, or hiding its rawness 
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under a cover of richly tinted weather-stains, we none the less per- 
ceive the sure signs of constant and inevitable decay; we recognise 
the working of the same forces that have sculptured the whole land- 
scape, far as well as near; and we feel awed in presence of this 
revelation of the continuity of law and of the potency even of the 
unregarded operations of nature when they have had untold ages in 
which to accomplish their appointed work. 

I should like now to transport the reader to a wholly different 
scene, that we may consider together some of the more obvious 
features in the landscapes of the south coast of England. At the 
western end of the Isle of Wight, a long ridge of chalk-down, which 
stretches completely across the island, runs out to sea, and terminates 
in the well-known white pinnacles of the Needles. From the highest 
part of the ridge, when the air is clear, the eye ranges southward 
over a vast expanse of open sea. To the west and north the breadth 
of water is bounded by the blue hills of Dorsetshire, the white cliffs 
of Swanage Bay, and then the long low brown heights which are 
crowned with the spires of Bournemouth and Christchurch. Last- 
ward we note how the ridge on which we stand sinks down into the 
hollow of Freshwater Gap, but rises again on the farther side, and 
then striking inland for some miles, sweeps round to form the 
heights of St. Catherine’s, nearly 800 feet high, whence it descends 
once more in white cliffs to the sea. 

On a summer noon, when a fresh westerly breeze roughens the 
sea into deepest azure, and keeps a continual murmur of plashing 
waves at the foot of the cliffs, few pieces of English coast scenery 
offer more attractions than this. From the verge of the short green 
sward of the down, the chalk plunges in a sheer precipice of dazzling 
whiteness, that contrasts well with the mingled blue and emerald- 
green of the sea below. Projecting massive buttresses, that catch 
the full blaze of sunlight, throw into delicate violet shadow the 
recesses and alcoves into which the face of chalk has been worn. 
On the great ocean highway in front, vessels of every size and rig 
sail past on their outward or homeward voyage. Though our perch 
above the precipice is solitary, we yet feel within sight and touch of 
the living world. Across the bay we mark the smoke of distant 
villages and towns, and the fields and woodlands that separate the 
scattered hamlets. Just below, at the northern foot of the ridge, 
sheltered and concealed among its woods, lies that home so dear to 
lovers of English literature, where— 

‘* Groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, stand, 


And further on, the hoary channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.” 


Nor are memorials of the past wanting to throw over the scene 
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the priceless charm of old memory and tradition. The down is 
roughened here and there with “the grassy barrows of the happier 
dead.” The steeples and towers of the country churches dotted over 
the landscape, mark still, as they have done for centuries, the heart 
of each parish and its quiet graveyard. It is a typically English 
scene, full of that hallowed, historic interest, and of that subdued, 
unobtrusive beauty, where the lineaments of nature are everywhere 
more or less concealed by the labours of man, which constitute so 
chief a source of pleasure in the landscapes of England. 

Here, surely, our literary censor may claim that no room can be 
found for the foot of science. What can we pretend to add to the 
charm of such scenery ; or what can we do, if we touch it at all, 
but lessen that charm? Again, I accept the challenge, though with 
perhaps somewhat more diffidence ; not that I think the contribution 
from science is here less available or less appropriate, but because I 
so fully share in the feeling that a scene, in itselfand to the ordinary 
eye so full of everything that can give pleasure, needs no addition 
from any source. 

Let me suppose that we are placed upon the extreme western verge 
of the down, with the Needles in front of us. The chalk that forms 
these white faces of rock is shown by science to be made up entirely 
of the mouldered remains of creatures that gathered on the sea-bottom, 
ages before the species of animals living at the present day came 
into existence. Sponges, crinoids, corals, shells, fishes, reptiles, 
mingled their remains with those of the minuter forms of life that 
accumulated on the floor of that ancient ocean. And now, hardened 
into stone, the ooze of that sea-bed has been upraised into land. The 
“long backs of the bushless downs,” which for many successive 
centuries have remained as we see them, were originally parts of 
the sea-bed, and are entirely built up of the vestiges of dead 
organisms. 

But this is not all. Look at one of those noble faces of rock which 
shoot up from the restless breakers, and take note of the parallel 
lines of dark flints which, as if traced with a pencil, sweep in such 
graceful curves from base to crest of the cliffs. Alike on buttress 
and recess, from headland to headland, no matter how irregularly 
the chalk has been sculptured, these parallel lines may be followed. 
A feature so conspicuous in the architecture of the precipices could 
not escape the attention of the most casual visitor, but he only 
vaguely marvels at it, until geology tells him that these dark lines 
mark successive floors of that ancient sea—floors that gathered one 
over another, as generation after generation of marine creatures left 
their crumbling remains upon the bottom. But now they are bent 
up and placed on end, like books on the shelves of a library. And 
thus we learn that not only has this ancient sea-bed been turned into 
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dry land, but its layers of hardened ooze have been tilted up verti- 
cally, and that it is the worn ends of these upturned layers which 
form the long ridges of the downs. 

But science further makes known to us that beyond the cliffy 
margin on which we stand, there once stretched an ampler land 
that has long disappeared. Far over the English Channel the chalk 
downs once extended with their undulating summits, their smooth 
grassy slopes, their deep cooms and quiet bournes. That vanished 
land ran southward, until it ended off in a range of white 
precipices. The rain that fell on its surface gathered into a river 
that flowed northward through Freshwater Gap into the Solent. 
Strange to tell, perched on the top of the present cliffs, to the east 
of Freshwater, lie fragments of the bed of that ancient stream, con- 
sisting of gravel and silt which, as the cliffs are undermined by the 
waves, tumble to the beach and mingle with the gravel of to-day. 
In these ancient deposits are found teeth of the long-extinct mam- 
moths which browsed the herbage on slopes that rose southward, 
where for many a long age the Atlantic has rolled its restless tides 
and breakers, 

Musing on these records of a dim forgotten past, we once more 
turn to the last spurs of chalk and the isolated Needles. There, 
with eye quickened to recognise what science has to reveal, we trace 
on every feature of the rocky foreground, inscribed in characters 
that cannot be mistaken, the story of that process of destruction 
which has reduced the Isle of Wight to its present diminished pro- 
portions. The rains, frosts, and tempests splinter the chalk above 
and the waves gnaw it away below. Year by year fresh slices are 
cut off and strewn in fragments over the sea-floor by the unwearying 
surge. The Needles, once part of the down, are perceptibly less than 
they were a generation ago. The opposite white cliffs and downs of 
Dorset were at one time continuous with those of the Isle of Wight. 
They, too, by their shattered precipices, tunnelled caverns, and 
isolated stacks of rock, tell the same tale of disintegration. And, 
thus, impressive though the scenery was before, it now acquires a 
new interest and significance, when every cliff and pinnacle becomes 
eloquent to us of a past so strange, so remote, and yet so closely 
linked with our own day by a chain of slow and unbroken 
causation. 

And now, as a last illustration, let me conduct the reader in 
imagination to the far north-west of Scotland and place him on the 
craggy slopes above the upper end of Loch Maree as the sun, after 
a day of autumnal storm, is descending towards the distant Hebrides 
in a glory of crimson, green, and gold. Hardly anywhere within 
the compass of our islands can a landscape be beheld so varied in 
form and colour, so abounding in all that is noblest and fairest in our 
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mountain scenery. To the right rises the huge mass of Slioch, 
catching on his terraced shoulders the full glow of sunset, and 
wreathing his summit with folds of delicate rose-coloured cloud. To 
the left, above the purple shadows that are now gathering round 
their base, tower the white crags and crests of Ben Eay, rising clear 
and sharp against -the western sky. Down the centre, between 
these two giant buttresses, lies Loch Maree—the noblest sheet of 
water in the Scottish Highlands—now ablaze with the light of the 
sinking sun. Headland behind headland, and islet after islet rise as 
bars of deep violet out of that sea of gold. Yonder a group of 
pines, relics of the old Caledonian forest, stand boldly above the 
rocky knolls. Around us the naked rock undulates in endless bosses, 
dotted with boulders or half-buried in the deep heather that flames 
out with yet richer crimson in the ruddy light filling all the valley. 
Overhead, the banded cliffs of Craig Roy, draped with waterfalls 
and wet with the rains of the earlier part of the day, glow in the 
varying tints of sunset. We hear the scream of the eagles that 
still nest in these inaccessible crags; the hoarse outcry of the heron 
comes up from the lake ; the whirr of the blackcock re-echoes down 
the hill-side. It might seem as if we were here out of sight and 
hearing of man, save that now and then the low of cattle, driven 
ie home to their stalls, falls faintly on the ear from the distant hamlet, 
; which is fading into the gathering twilight of the glen. 

At such a time and in such a scene the past speaks vividly to us, 
if there be human associations of a bygone time linked with the 
place. Here, in this remote Highland valley, we are led backward 
in imagination through generations of strife and rapine, clan war- 
fare and private revenge, bravery and treachery, superstition and 
ignorance, far away to that early time when, in the seventh cen- 
tury, Maelrubha, the red priest from Ireland, preached to the savage 
Picts, and first brought this region within the ken of civilised men. 
More than twelve hundred years have since passed away, but 
the memory of that early missionary still lives here among the 
solitudes which he chose as the scene of his labours. The lake yet 
bears his name, and his favourite island of retirement, embowered 
in holly, mountain ash, and honeysuckle, contains his holy well, 
which, even to this day, is visited for the cure of diseases, while 
offerings are there made to the saint. 

It is just this little touch of “the still, sad music of humanity” 
which is needed to crown the interest and dignity of our Highland 
landscape. “ What more, then, can we need or desire?” our 
literary critic may once more demand; “you may go on to elabo- 
rate the details of the scene, for every part of the picture abounds 
in the most exquisite detail, beyond the power of pen or almost of 
pencil adequately to pourtray. But what can science do here, except 
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to mar what already is perfect, or to confuse by contributing what 
is entirely irrelevant ? ” 

Again I feel the force of the objection, and all the more because 
to combat it as I should wish to do, would involve me in geological 
details which would here be wholly out of place. Let me say, briefly 
and decidedly, that after many years of experience in every variety 
of landscape in this country, I know nowhere a scene which has its 
true inner meaning as a source of impressiveness more strikingly 
revealed, or which has its ordinary interest more vividly intensified 
by the light which geological history throws upon it. 

The most cursory traveller, even as he drives rapidly along this 
valley, can hardly fail to observe that three distinct rocks enter 
into the composition of the landscape, each differing from the others 
in form, colour, and relative position, and each contributing its own 
characteristic features to the scenery. First of all a series of 
curiously hummocky eminences of dark grey rock mounts from the 
edge of the lake up the sides of Slioch, forming a kind of rude and 
rugged platform on which that mountain stands. Next comes a pile 
of brownish-red sandstone, which in parallel and almost horizontal 
bars, like so many courses of cyclopean masonry, forms the upper 
and main mass of the height. And lastly, there is the bedded white 
rock which, hanging upon the flanks of the red sandstone, towers in 
the cliffs of Craig Roy on the one side of the valley and builds up 
almost the whole of Ben Eay on the other side. The differences and 
contrasts between these three kinds of material are so marked, and 
have obviously played so essential a part in producing the special 
peculiarities of the rocky landscape, that even our literary censor 
himself could hardly, in spite of himself, fail to note them and might 
venture to ask a question about them. 

To answer his question as it might best be answered would be 
most briefly and vividly done by a true poet. I can only pretend to 
present the mere facts, but even such a presentation in the driest 
and baldest way cannot conceal their inherent marvellous interest. 

Those grey bosses of rock that rise out of Loch Maree and form 
the base and outworks of Slioch are portions of the very oldest 
known land-surface of Europe, as incalculably more ancient than 
the rest of the Highlands, as the Highlands in turn are more 
ancient than the Alps or the Apennines. Their heights and hollows 
existed before the red sandstones were laid down. To this day, you 
can walk along the shore-line of the vanished lake or sea in which 
these sandstones accumulated, and can mark how hill after hill, and 
valley after valley, sank under its waters, and were buried beneath 
its quietly gathering sand and shingle. That primeval land-surface, 
slowly settling down, came at last to lie under several thousand feet 
of such sediment. Long subsequently, after the sand, hardened into 
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sandstone and the gravel, consolidated into conglomerate, had been 
partially raised out of water, came the time when the white rock of 
Ben Eay and Craig Roy gathered as fine white sand on the sea- 
bottom. Some beds of this compacted sand are filled with millions 
of the burrows of sea-worms that lived in it, and higher up come 
bands of limestone crowded here and there with trilobites, shells, 
corals, sponges and other organisms belonging to an age anterior to 
that of even the very oldest fossiliferous rocks of most of the rest of 
Britain. These sheets of marine sediment point to a period when 
there were no hills in north-west Scotland, for the primeval heights 
still lay deeply buried, and a shoreless sea spread far and wide over 
the region. 

At length after a vast interval of time came an epoch of gigantic 
terrestrial disturbance, when north-western Europe, from the North 
Cape to the south of Ireland, was convulsed ; when the solid crust of 
the earth was folded, crumpled, and fractured, until its shattered 
rocks, crushed and kneaded together, acquired the crystalline 
characters which they now display. In the course of these tremen- 
dous displacements (to which there is no parallel in the later geolo- 
gical history of this country) huge slices of the earth’s crust, many 
hundreds of feet thick and many miles long, were wrenched asunder 
and pushed bodily westwards, sometimes for a distance of ten miles. 
By this means portions of the oldest rocks of the region were torn 
off and planted on the top of the youngest. The whole country 
thus broken up underwent many subsequent mutations and was 
finally left to be gradually worn down by the various agents that 
have carved the surface of the land into its present shape. 

Our three groups of rock, so distinctly marked out in the land- 
scape, thus record three successive and early chapters in the long 
history by which the topography of the Scottish Highlands has been 
brought into its existing form. Knowing what is their story, we 
find that every crag and scar acquires a new meaning and interest. 
Past and present are once more brought into such close and vivid 
union that while we gaze at the landscape as it stands now, its 
features seem to melt away into visions of what it has once been. 
We can in imagination clothe it with its ancient pine-forests through 
which the early Celtic colonists hunted the urus, the wild boar, the 
wolf, the brown bear, and the reindeer. We can fill up the valley 
with the stately glacier which once stretched along its hollow and 
went out to sea. We can dimly conceive the passage of the long 
ages of persistent decay by which mountain and glen, corry and 
cliff were carved into the forms which now so delight our eye. 

In a memorable and often-quoted passage, Johnson wrote, “ To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible, if it 
were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. What- 
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ever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present, advances 
us in the dignity of thinking beings.”* If this be a just judgment, 
surely we may further maintain that whatever heightens our interest 
in the landscapes around us, whatever quickens the imagination by 
presenting new views of what has long been familiar, whatever 
deepens our reverence by teaching us to recognise the proofs of that 
long orderly progress through which the land has been fashioned 
for our use, not only raises us in the dignity of thinking beings but 
stimulates the emotional side of our nature and furnishes abundant 
material for the exercise of the literary and artistic faculties.’ Science 
even in her noblest inspirations, is never poetry, but she offers 
thoughts of man and Nature which the poet, in the alembic of his 
genius, may transmute into purest poetic gold. 

But we have lingered by the side of this northern lake, with its 
noble curtain of mountains, and the sun meanwhile has sunk in a 
glory of flame beneath the faint outline of the Hebrides; the last 
flush of crimson has faded from the sky and the twilight is deepen- 
ing into night adown the valley. In leaving the scene, if I have 
succeeded in showing how we have it in our own power to quicken 
the influence of scenery on the imagination, we may I trust take 
with us the full conviction that there is no landscape so fair which 
may not be endued with fresh interest if the light of scientific 
discovery be allowed to fall upon it. Bearing this light with us in 
our wanderings, whether at home or abroad, we are gifted, as it 
were, with an added sense and an increased power of gathering some 
of the purest enjoyment which the face of Nature can yield. 

ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


(1) Tour wn the Hebrides, p. 346. 0 + 
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THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Dr. Satmon, the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, in the course 
of a speech made at a meeting of the Synod of the Church of Ireland, 
called for the purpose of protesting against the Home Rule Bill, 
used the following words :— 


‘* As to this proposed tax of half a million, which, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, England would have to pay for the happiness of getting rid of Ireland, 
he (the Provost) said it was a great deal too much for England to give, but not 
half enough for Ireland to get. (Laughter.) That might appear rather para- 
doxical, but he would explain what he said. Suppose a wife claimed a separate 
maintenance, two establishments would have to be kept up, and it would be 
impossible to keep up two establishments at the cost of one. The separate 
allowance for the wife she might consider insufficient to keep her up in that 
position of respectability to which she had been accustomed. She might be 
surrounded by greedy retainers, who expected her to deal with lavish gene- 
rosity. (Laughter.) If they went into calculations as to the surplus of income 
over expenditure it might be found that there was no such thing. It might be 
said that the expenditure of the future would be no greater than in the past. 
He would not speak of the services of a number of patriots who were to be 
rewarded—who had already begun to quarrel amongst themselves as to the 
division of the spoils. From what source were the spoils tocome? Let them 
consider the want of financial experience of the future. At the present moment 
no branch of the Government was so unpopular as the Treasury. They applied 
a continual check even in cases in which they might be more liberal. The 
Treasury fulfilled an important office in keeping a strong check on expenditure. 
But how was that to be done in the case of an Irish Parliament? How was 
the payment of unpopular taxes to be enforced? How was it possible to 
enforce the debts due to the State—such as advances made under the Local 
Government Act? Nine millions were to be handed over by the Irish to the 
English Government, which the Irish Government should recoup themselves 
wflerwards as best they might. Repayments had to be made under the Ash- 
bourne Act. . . Where was the money to come from? That increased taxa- 
tion should take place under an Irish Government it was impossible not to 
foresee. That was the reason why they saw the fall in securities connected 
with establishments the most prosperous and thriving if only the Government 
would let them alone. This was the result of fear of the terrible taxation 
under a new Government to meet the demands that would be made on it. 
What notions had they of the state of things that would exist under Home 

tule? The ignorant and the uneducated people had extraordinary hopes as to 
what would occur under Home Rule. But when financial difficulties arose, 
what then? Confiscation.” 


In these few words the Provost traced the certain financial results 
in Ireland of the passing of any Home Rule Bill. The facts were 
before him, and the conclusions at which he arrived are such as every 
man who possesses historical knowledge and a power of reasoning 
will recognise as valid. Given: a weak Government, a Treasury but 
half filled, great expectations on the part of the people, and a vast 
army of place-hunters, who either have or think they have a claim 
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on the men in power; and, as sure as ever conclusion followed pre- 
mises, there will follow increased expenditure, increased taxation, 
confiscation, and financial disaster. Of that, however, more here- 
after. I desire, for the moment, to consider more fully the truth of 
the statement that the £500,000 surplus offered by Mr. Gladstone 
to Ireland is a great deal too much for England to give, but not half 
enough for Ireland to get. 

“The bearing of the remark,” as Captain Cuttle said, “ lies in the 
application of it,” and the essential truth of Dr. Salmon’s paradox 
will at once be perceived by any one who regards the problem, first 
from the point of view of England, and then afterwards from the 
point of view of Ireland. 

It must not be forgotten that although Irishmen and Scotchmen 
have done more than their part in building up and consolidating the 
Imperial system, yet that the lion’s share of the advantage accruing 
from the Empire goes to England. This is natural, for of the three 
partners England is vastly the greater in power, in wealth, and in 
dignity. On the other hand, a very large portion of the expenditure 
for Imperial defence and government falls on England. To most 
Englishmen the value of the Empire to themselves is quite clear. 
They learn it as a fact when young, and, as experience deepens and 
their power of observation becomes more acute, they recognise it 
as something not to be gainsaid or denied. Of so great advantage 
is the Empire to them that they are willing to be taxed—sometimes 
heavily—for its protection and support. They are, however, unable 
to understand that the advantage to Ireland is not at all so patent, 
or that a large section of Irishmen are inclined to deny it altogether. 
Even under the United Parliament opposite complaints have been 
from time to time heard—from Englishmen, saying that the share of 
Irish revenue going to Imperial purposes was too small; from Irish- 
men, that such share was far too great. Whilst Ireland remains 
part and parcel of the Imperial system, these complaints will never 
become very loud, either from one side or the other, simply because 
for many years past, taking everything into consideration, the 
financial relations between the two countries have been put on a 
tolerably fair basis. If, however, the Exchequers of Great Britain 
and Ireland become at any time separated, then the old feud con- 
cerning the alleged over-payment by Ireland for Imperial purposes 
will crop up again, and will be complicated by a denial that Ireland 
has in the past gained, or will in the future gain, any benefit from 
her connection with the Empire at all commensurate either with 
what she has up to that moment paid, or with what she will for the 
future be called upon to pay. 

In considering the point it must be remembered that if Ireland 
were altogether separated from Great Britain, the Empire would, 
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from a mere money point of view, be over two millions per annum 
poorer. According to the return on the financial relations (England, 
Scotland, and Ireland), ordered by the House of Commons in 1891, 
the sum contributed by Ireland in 1889-90 to the Imperial services 
was £2,568,356. Probably, when the accounts for 1892-93 are pub- 
lished, it will be found that this sum has somewhat increased. This 
figure, of something over two millions and a half, is almost altogether 
pure profit to the Empire. There is nothing which can be set off 
against it, save such portion of the interest of the National Debt as 
may properly belong to Ireland. Of course there have been years, 
and in the future there probably will again be years, in which a 
portion of this contribution has been and will be given back to Ire- 
land, either in the form of a “fund in relief of distress,” or as a 
“grant in aid of industrial undertakings.’”’ Thus a very large sum 
of money was voted in 1847, ’48, and ’49 at the time of the great 
Irish famine, for relief works in the West of Ireland, and in 1890 a 
grant of over £900,000 was made in aid of light railways. Take it 
all round, however, Ireland has been paying into the Imperial 
Exchequer, since the Union, some three millions per annum towards 
the expenses of Imperial government, and she has only received, 
therefore, the benefits which a close union with Great Britain 
brought with it, but which can hardly be set down on the debit side 
of a balance-sheet. 

It is worth while considering whether, if Ireland were absolutely 
separated, Great Britain could reduce any of the great Imperial 
services to an extent commensurate with the loss of two to three 
millions per annum. She could not reduce her army by a single 
man, but, on the contrary, would probably have to increase it, more 
especially if Ireland showed any symptoms of hostility. She could 
not reduce her navy by a single ship, for it would be as necessary 
for her own safety to prevent any foreign nation landing on the 
shores of Ireland after separation as before. She could not reduce 
the vote for the Imperial civil service, because Ireland at the present 
moment pays such of her own civil servants as may be called Im- 
perial out of her own revenue. It may therefore be concluded that 
the separation of Ireland would cost the Empire directly at the very 
least £2,000,000 per annum, and would probably cost indirectly 
very much more. 

It can now easily be seen how a fundamental difference of opinion 
over the financial clauses in the Home Rule Bill can and must arise. 
Great Britain will say to Ireland, and with great apparent reason to 
herself: ‘“ You are still to remain a portion of the Empire, with the 
great advantages which the connection brings with it, and you must 
therefore pay your share in the expenses of management, based on 
your proportion of the aggregate wealth of the three kingdoms.” 
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Ireland will answer: ‘The connection under such circumstances 
will be of little or no value to me, and it would be most unfair if I 
were asked to pay proportionately as much as you do, for the advan- 
tage to me will be—as compared with the advantage to you—almost 
nil.” 

For long Nationalists in Ireland have been talking in this way. 
They have complained that Ireland’s credit has been pledged during 
the last ninety-two years out of all proportion to her wealth, despite 
her wishes and against her interests; that she has been taxed for 
wars of which she disapproved, or in which she had no interest, and 
for a fleet which was of no possible use to her, and which would still 
exist if the connection with England was absolutely broken. If 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill should become law, this feeling of injustice would 
probably become stronger rather than weaker among Nationalists, 
for the difficulty of carrying on the Government of the country with 
the small margin of profit shown on Mr. Gladstone’s balance sheet 
would become greater. 

But besides the Nationalists the present Irish Unionists have to 
be considered. They are now willing to pay two or three million 
per annum to the Imperial Exchequer in return for the advantage 
of the Union as it now exists. Will they be willing to do so if 
Mr. Gladstone succeeds in carrying his Bill? Unionists in Ireland 
have themselves lately answered the question with no uncertain voice. 
Whenever they have met they have openly stated that the connec- 
tien as it would exist after the passing of the Bill would be perfectly 
valueless to them, and that they would prefer separation. There is 
little doubt that an agitation would spring up within a short time of 
the establishment of the Irish Legislature—if it ever became esta- 
blished without civil commotion—which would have for its object 
the complete parliamentary and financial separation of the two 
islands, and, judging from the past, such an agitation would pro- 
bably succeed, if it were only persistently enough carried on, and in 
the meantime no debt due to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom 
would be paid. 

But even if Ireland, after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
were to accept the terms with a full intention of carrying them out, 
the United Kingdom would still suffer a considerable loss. Instead 
of £2,568,000, or whatever the figure may be which, on the making 
up of the accounts for 1892-93, it will be shown that Ireland has 
contributed to the Imperial Exchequer, she would for several years 
only pay a sum of about £1,680,000. Indeed, it is very unlikely 
that even this sum would find its way into the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, but more than this would hardly be available. This 
sum of £1,680,000 is arrived at in this way :— 

The Irish Customs revenue is given by the Bill to the Imperial 
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Exchequer as Ireland’s contribution for Imperial purposes. The 
sum raised by these duties, after the expenses of management have 
been deducted, amounts to £2,370,000. From this sum must be 
deducted, in the first place, a sum of £500,000, one-third of the cost 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary and of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. As these two forces are in their nature Imperial, it was 
only fair that during the six years given to the Irish Government to 
appoint and equip a new civic police force, a portion of their cost 
should fall on the Imperial Exchequer. For two years at least 
almost the whole of this £500,000 has to be found by the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom ; after that the amount will gradually lessen, 
until at the end of the six years it is expected to vanish altogether. 
This is what Mr. Gladstone referred to when he spoke of the 
£500,000 contribution being a “ vanishing amount.” 

All the above calculation is based on the supposition that the Irish 
Government will be able to set about its work quietly, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant will be in a position to put in force the provisions 
dealing with the gradual disbanding of the Irish Constabulary almost 
immediately after the Irish Legislature commences its sittings. In 
view, however, of the present extremely excited condition of Ulster, 
and, indeed, of some other parts of the country, it is in the last 
degree unlikely that the Executive will be able to disband the Con- 
stabulary for a very considerable period of time, and so long as the 
force remains on foot, so long will the Imperial Government have to 
find one-third of its cost. 

All members of the two Imperial police forces in Ireland are to be 
permitted to retire under the provisions of the sixth schedule to the 
Bill, and are to receive such gratuities or pensions as are set forth 
in the same schedule. All these pensions and gratuities are to be 
paid out of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, and only two- 
thirds of this total is to be repaid by the Exchequer of Ireland. The 
schedule is still blank, but we may take it that the terms which 
will be offered will be fair, and that the forces will not be refused 
recognition of their admirable services to the Empire in times 
gone by. 

[t is difficult to make any estimate of the probable amount of 
these pensions and gratuities; but it will probably be large. Not 
many of the force are likely to take service under the Irish Govern- 
ment, nor, indeed, is it probable that the Irish Government will be 
desirous of recognising many of the old police. The sum of £500,000 
per annum is not an exaggerated estimate of the amount to which 
these pensions and the interest on the gratuities (which will be in 
the nature of commutation payments) will in a short time tot up. Of 
this one-third, namely £166,666, or in round numbers £170,000, 
will have to be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer, and will there- 
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fore have to be deducted in the second place from the Customs 
revenue. Lastly, £20,000, the salary of the Lord Lieutenant, will 
have to be paid out of the same source. The figures stand thus :— 
Customs duties, £2,370,000, one-third cost of the police forces, 
£500,000, one-third cost of the pensions, £170,000 ; salary of Lord- 
Lieutenant, £20,000. Total contributions to the Imperial Exchequer, 
£1,680,000, or almost £900,000 less than was contributed by Ireland 
in 1889-90—a loss which, if capitalised, amounts to over £32,000,000. 
Of course the loss is supposed to be “‘ vanishing,” but even after 
every member of the two forces has been disbanded, and the last 
man drawing a pension has died, there will still be a loss to the 
Imperial Exchequer of about £270,000 yearly, representing « capital 
sum of about £10,000,000. 

Again, it is necessary to add that all the above calculation is made 
on the supposition that the government of Ireland will be conducted 
in peace and quietness, and that the people will be willing to assist 
the Government of the United Kingdom in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. In fact, nothing is more unlikely to happen. For the 
first few years, as has been said before, the Constabulary will pro- 
bably have to be kept up to its full available strength, in order not 
only to keep the North quiet, but also to see the law properly carried 
out in the rest of the island. Probably in addition a small army will 
have to be drafted into the six north-eastern counties of Ulster, in 
order to prevent furious civil commotion breaking out. If this 
occurs, even Ireland’s reduced contribution to the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom will disappear, and along with it some of the 
revenues contributed by the sister kingdoms. But this is not the 
only difficulty which will arise. The payment of the Customs 
revenue to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, it is needless to 
say, will be very unpopular with all parties in Ireland. If the Bill 
becomes law, every Irishman, no matter what party he may belong 
to, will be prepared to defraud the Imperial Exchequer (which will 
be to him the Exchequer of a foreign nation) to the fullest extent in 
his power. Everything will be done to thwart the collection of the 
Customs tax, and smuggling will undoubtedly increase enormously. 
The Irish coast is full of admirable bays and creeks for running 
small vessels into, and it is at present but indifferently watched and 
protected. Additional cruisers and revenue cutters will have to be 
stationed all round the coast, and the number of the coastguard 
will probably have to be doubled if the United Kingdom wishes to 
keep any of its Irish revenue. But, to make use of a most appro- 
priate bull “in order to keep up the revenue, the Imperial Government 
will probably have to spend the whole of it, if not something more.”’ 

The danger to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom from these 
two sources is very great; but there is a third danger, which is, in 
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reality, greater than either. At the present moment there is due to 
the united Exchequer from various people in Ireland a sum of over 
sixteen millions. To the Commissioners of Public Works there 
was due on the 31st of March, 1892, a sum of £7,828,000 for loans 
made to farmers and landowners for arterial drainage and other 
schemes for the improvement of land ; to boards of guardians and 
other sanitary authorities for schemes under the Public Health Act ; 
to corporations and town commissioners for the erection of labourers’ 
and artisans’ dwellings; to National School teachers for the purpose 
of building schools, and to various other bodies and individuals for 
similar public works. On the 31st of December, 1892, there was 
due to the Irish Land Commissioners a sum of £8,256,000, money 
advanced under the Ashbourne and other Acts to farmers for the 
purchase of their farms. 

Up to the present the sums due for interest and sinking fund 
instalments to the Local Loans Commissioners have been extremely 
well paid, but the people have been well aware that the Imperial 
Government would not allow itself to be trifled with. It will 
probably be quite otherwise with an Irish Government. The 
most extravagant ideas are at the present moment abroad among the 
peasantry as to the monetary benefits which will accrue to them 
under Home Rule. They will probably be extremely disappointed 
when they find out that the instalments on the purchase money have 
still to be paid, and as the Executive will probably be very weak, 
und they will have little respect for it, a strike against all payments 
for the future is extremely likely to occur. Under the sixteenth 
clause of the Bill the Irish Exchequer is bound to pay the principal 
and interest due under all local loans advanced before the appointed 
day, to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, by half-yearly pay- 
ments for forty-nine years, at the rate of four per cent. on the principal 
of the loans. The payments, which will amount to £640,000, are 
by clause fourteen made a first charge on the Irish Exchequer. 

Now, if, on account of bad harvests, or by reason of the weakness 
of the Executive, or from any other cause, the instalments were not 
paid by those to whom the loans have been made, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for the Irish Exchequer to pay the above sum of 
£640,000. The government of the country would have to be carried 
on; there would be a deficit in the balance-sheet; the increase of 
such taxes as it is in the power of the Irish Legislature to deal with 
would be useless, if not impossible, and repudiation of any money 
due to the United Kingdom (which in Ireland would mean Great 
Britain) would be highly popular. The Irish Government would 
simply say, “ We cannot pay; we have not got the money ;” and 
would probably allude to the bad treatment of Ireland in the past 
as the reason for the present difficulty. Under such circumstances, 
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what could the Government of the United Kingdom do? There 
would not be an Imperial Executive office in Ireland. There would 
be no machinery for coercing the Irish Government, except the 
Imperial army. Great Britain would have to face the alternative, 
either of giving way and losing her money, or of dissolving the 
statutory Legislature—in other words, of reconquering the country. 

Mr. Gladstone, for the purposes of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
assumed that the proportion of Ireland’s contribution to Imperial 
expenditure should be one-fifteenth of the whole, and for the pur- 
poses of the present Bill he has assumed that her contribution should 
be between one-twenty-fourth and one-twenty-fifth. As a matter of 
fact, the figures have been so manipulated, that in reality she would 
not have paid a fifteenth under the first Bill, nor would she have 
been let off with a twenty-fifth under the second Bill. Be that as it 
may, and the article does not deal with the point, Mr, Gladstone has 
changed his mind between 1886 and 1893. What was fair then is 
not fair now, although the figures have not materially changed. 
This uncertainty on the part of Mr. Gladstone proves the extreme 
difficulty of the problem, which is in reality one that will never be 
satisfactorily solved between the two islands and to the contentment 
of both. To settle such a question as this on mere figures would be 
to leave out the most important elements of the problem, and yet, if 
figures are departed from, one or the other nation will feel itself 
aggrieved. Mr. Balfour, in his speech, made at Ealing on the 8th of 
March, used the following words :— 

‘* For my part, having considered the question to the best of my ability I 
can only see three possible plans upon which Imperial burdens can be divided 
between Ireland and Great Britain. The first plan is based upon the relative 
wealth of the two countries. The second is based upon the relative population 
of the two countries. The third plan is based upon the two principles together. 
If any one can suggest a fourth plan I shall be obliged to him. I do not 
admit that the amount which Ireland actually has contributed in the past 
under a totally different system of government is any guide at all. Under the 
plan of relative wealth Ireland would be paying, in round figures, somewhat 
more than £1,000,000 less than she ought to be paying, and if you capitalise 
that sum it comes to about £50,000,000 at three per cent., the rate always 
taken in Government transactions. If, on the other hand, you take popula- 
tion, Ireland, being somewhere about one-seventh of the population of the 
United Kingdom, ought to pay about one-seventh of the Imperial burdens ; 
and in that case, under this Bill, Ireland is paying over £6,000,000 less than 
she ought to be paying. If you capitalise that sum it comes to over 
£200,000,000. 

This is a very good statement of the argument which can fairly 
be made by Great Britain, the other partner, in the new arrangement 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, to the financial provisions of the Bill. 
As a matter of fact, it can be answered in detail, that is, it can be 
shown that there are other and perhaps more fair ways of arriving 
at the relative contribution which each island should pay to the 
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Imperial Exchequer, and that even taking one of Mr. Balfour’s plans, 
namely that of the relative wealth of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
conclusion which he arrives at is false, because land is assessed at a 
much higher value in Ireland than in Great Britain. But as a 
statement of principle it is unanswerable. Some basis must be fixed 
upon for estimating Ireland’s proper contribution to Imperial 
revenue. It must be a basis of figures, and it must assume that 
the Empire is of equal value to both countries. It is absolutely 
impossible to introduce into the problem any moral or utilitarian 
considerations without making most Englishmen feel that they are 
being unfairly treated in the transaction. This is where the great 
difficulty will occur between the two countries; a difficulty which, 
even if got over for a time, will tend in the long run toward abso- 
lute Parliamentary separation. At the present moment, with the 
intimate connection which exists, the accounts are not too closely 
scrutinized by either party to the transaction, nor is it necessary 
that they should be, for all money spent is spent by the whole, and 
is supposed to be for the good of the whole. 

How will the financial clauses of the Bill affect Ireland herself? 

She will, according to Mr. Gladstone, have a surplus of over 
£500,000 per annum on her balance-sheet over and above all 
ordinary outgoings whatever. Will this be so ? 

In the first place, it may be affirmed, without much fear of con- 
tradiction, that the majority of Irishmen have voted Nationalist, not 
from any great amount of Nationalist feeling, but from an ingrained 
belief that governments in general can do anything, and that a 
Home Rule Government in particular can and will give to Ireland 
manufacturing industries, and commercial and material prosperity. 
They are looking forward to an Irish Legislature not at all so much 
because it will be Irish as because they believe it will be able to tax 
foreign goods, give bounties, aid struggling industries, establish 
new ones, get rid of rent, grant money to farmers, and generally to 
inaugurate an era of great prosperity in Ireland. The men who 
will form the first Legislative Assembly and Council are perfectly 
aware of this belief, even where they are not themselves bitten with 
it; and they will be forced, almost from the beginning, to attempt 
to realise it. Not only so, but, as has been shown earlier in the 
article, many of those who have borrowed money from the Imperial 
Government, especially the farmers, will expect to have their loans 
cancelled by the Irish Government, and if that is not done they 
will, many of them, probably refuse to pay. 

Now, what makes business men in Ireland fear the advent of the 
Home Rule Bill, more than almost anything else, is the knowledge 
that this spirit is abroad, and that it is shared not only by the 
farmers and villagers throughout the country, but also by many of 
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the present members of Parliament. They foresee that the Legis- 
lature will be forced, by the pressure from behind, to endeavour to 
meet the views of their supporters; and they know that the great 
mass of the representatives will be men without any business habits 
or instincts whatever, and that almost five-sixths of them will repre- 
sent the agricultural interests alone. 

The balance-sheet by which Mr. Gladstone endeavours to show 
that an annual surplus of £500,000 would or might be in the hands 
of the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer is the following. It is 
taken from a return made by the Treasury on the 24th of February 
last :— 

RECEIPTS. 
1. Excise contributed by Ireland . ° » £3,220,000 


(exclusive of licences) 
2. Local Taxes— 


(a) Stamp Duties . , . £755,000 

(6) Income Tax . ° . 650,000 
(c) Excise Licences ‘ . 190,000 1,495,000 
3. Postal Revenue . ‘ ‘, ‘ ‘ i 740,000 
Crown Lands. , ‘ R . ‘ 65,000 
Miscellaneous Revenue 4 ; A ‘ 140,000 
£5,660,000 

EXPENDITURE. 


1. Civil Government Charges (exclusive of Con- 
stabulary, &c., Charge, and Salary of Lord 
Lieutenant, but inclusive of Local Charges 


made out of Local Taxation Revenue) . £3,210,000 

2. Collection of Inland Revenue ; : : 160,000 
3. Postal Services ; R ‘ ‘ ; . 790,000 
4. Contribution to Imperial Constabulary . 1,000,000 
5,160,000 

Surplus . . ‘ : ‘ 500,000 

£5,660,000 


In the first place it must be noted that the estimated surplus of 
£500,000 is only the amount of the contribution to the Irish Imperial 
Police Forces, which the United Kingdom undertakes for a limited 
period to defray. Ireland was forced to pay for all the services, 
Imperial or otherwise, within her borders. No surplus would be 
shown on our Budget for some years after the passing of the Bill. This 
subsidy towards Government will, as has been stated, only last for 
six years, and will gradually lessen in amount as the cost of the 
police forces becomes less. 

The first remark to be made with regard to this balance-sheet is this. 
Unless the Irish Government are able to govern and manage Ireland 
ata cheaper rate than the United Kingdom has hitherto done, no 
available annual surplus will be shown after the lapse of six years 
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even if the course of Government be absolutely smooth. Take for 
instance the police forces. The Nationalist leaders boast that the new 
Civil Police which it is intended to call into existence will not cost 
one half of the amount which has been expended on the Constabulary. 
Mr. Clancy, Member of Parliament for North Dublin, points out, in 
an article in the Contemporary Review for January last, that £600,000 
per annum, which was the amount suggested by Mr. Gladstone in 
his speech on the introduction of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, would 
be about the sum for which an efficient police force might be 
organised in Ireland. No doubt attempts would be made to cut down 
the expenses in this particular, but would they succeed ? It hardly 
seems likely. With Ulster profoundly disaffected, and with the 
South and West furiously disappointed at the result of the Bill as far 
as the material progress of the country was concerned, it is much 
more probable that the police force would have to be strengthened 
than that it could be diminished in numbers. Notwithstanding the 
desires of the Legislature, and perhaps of many valiant attempts at 
economy, the chances are that the vote for police would be almost 
the same in 1901 as in 1894. In the second place this balance- 
sheet does not take account of an item which will be a most material 
one in the expenditure of any Irish Government, namely, the Civil 
Service and Constabulary pensions. 

It is really unnecessary to quote any of the Nationalist leaders 
in order to prove that, after the carrying of any Home Rule Bill, 
there must necessarily take place a very wholesale dismissal of the 
present Civil Servants, in order to make room for the many needy 
place-hunters and waiters on Providence who are in the wake of the 
present Irish movement. Such quotations could be given, but the 
necessities of the situation are too patent. The men into whose 
hands the reins of government will be transferred would be left no 
option, even if they were not themselves anxious to begin the work 
of reformation. 

By clause 28 of the Bill, any officer in the permanent Civil Service 
is permitted, after three years from the passing of the Act, to retire 
from office, and must do so if required by the Irish Government at 
any time during those three years. On his so retiring he will 
become entitled to a pension or gratuity, in accordance with a 
schedule to the Bill, which has not yet been filled up. 

If all the present permanent Civil Servants of the Crown in 
Ireland were to retire, their pensions would amount to over 

700,000, and it is not an exaggeration to suppose that the pen- 
sion list of the Irish Exchequer will for many years amount to one 
half this sum, namely, £350,000. As has been shown earlier in 
this article, the Bill contains similar provisions with regard to the 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. The 
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estimated sum-total of the pensions which would have to be paid to 
these two forces is £500,000, and of that amount £330,000 would 
have to be found by the Irish Government. 

At the present moment a sum of £350,000 is annually paid in 
pensions to retired members of the forces. This sum is now included 
in the £1,500,000 vote for the Constabulary, and two-thirds of it 
will be paid, under the Bill, by Ireland, in her contribution of 
£1,000,000 towards the expenses of the forces. After the lapse of 
six years, when the two forces have been completely disbanded, the 
Trish Exchequer will still have to find two-thirds of this sum of 
£350,000, or of so much of it as remains payable. This may be set 
down as about £200,000, and it will remain at about that figure 
probably for several years after the Irish Government have become 
complete masters in their own house. To be added to these various 
sums, which were not accounted for in Mr. Gladstone’s balance-sheet, 
there will be the expenses of the Irish Government itself. Quite 
apart from the initial capital expenditure, which will be necessary 
in order to take over the old Parliament House (now the Bank of 
Ireland) and to remodel it, so as to render it fit for the sittings of 
the two chambers—an expenditure which will pretty well absorb the 
whole of the first year’s surplus, the mere government of the country 
will cost between £100,000 and £150,000 per annum. ‘There is no 
room for doubt that the members of the two chambers will be paid 
(probably at the rate of £300 per annum), for almost every Nation- 
alist Member of Parliament has for long openly preached the neces- 
sity for this reform, and indeed, payment of members would not be 
unpopular, for it would relieve localities from the necessity they are 
sometimes now under of affording sufficient money for their repre- 
sentatives to live on. Probably also the members sent to the 
Imperial Parliament would be paid by the Irish Exchequer, until a 
Bill was passed at Westminster charging the payment of all mem- 
bers of the Parliament of the United Kingdom on Imperial funds. 
Probably also the magistracy and the high sheriffs would receive 
salaries, for this would be an easy and graceful fashion of rewarding 
faithful adherents, or old Plan of Campaign and Land League war- 
riors. 

If the various payments made to all these people be added together, 
and the more proper Governmental expenses, such as the salaries of 
the Speaker, the Ministers, the Clerks of the House, and the other 
officers necessary for the carrying on of business be added theretv, 
it will be seen that £150,000 a year is a moderate estimate (probably 
far within the mark) of the future cost of government in Ireland. 

Under the above circumstances how will the expenditure side o? 
the bulance-sheet stand, supposing the Irish Government do not cut 
down the expenses in some other direction ? 
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1. Civil Government . : ‘. ‘ . £3,210,000 
2. Collection of Inland Revenue . ‘ ; 160,000 
3. Postal Services . : ; : : , 790,000 
4. Police. ‘ . : x ‘ 5 800,000 
5. Cost of Government . ; : : : 150,000 
6 


. Pensions . ‘ " . : ; : 880,000 


Total ° ° . . £5,990,000 


Deficit . . > - £330,000 


In all the above figures the case has been rather understated than 
otherwise, and there is great reason to fear that the deficit would in 
reality, even if the income of the country remained constant, be 
much larger than is here set down. 

But will the amount now shown on the income side of the account 
remain the same as at present ? In the first place, it certainly will 
not, if the Irish people are in the future to become any more sober 
or more temperate than they now are. Almost two-thirds of the 
revenue of the Irish Government will come from the Excise, and any 
appreciable falling of in the amount of whisky or stout drunk will 
at once be felt by the Exchequer. This in itself is enough to con- 
demn the Bill as being directly contrary and injurious to public 
morals. In the second place, it is exceedingly unlikely that the 
revenue derived from income tax will remain as large as at present. 

Already the mere dread of the Bill passing has so shaken confi- 
dence in every Irish undertaking that on the 10th of March last the 
fall on Irish securities alone had amounted to £5,120,000. Since 
then confidence has been slightly restored, and prices have remained 
stationary. There is, however, little doubt that if the measure 
passes the second reading another and perhaps heavier fall may be 
anticipated. 

If Home Rule ever became a fact the commercial crisis to which 
this fall points would undoubtedly take place. There would be a 
universal endeavour to realise, to save whatever could be saved 
before the coming disaster. Men with businesses which could be 
removed would remove them to America, to Great Britain, or else- 
where. Others who could not remove their undertakings out of the 
country would simply cease all enterprise, and carry on their business 
in the smailest way possible. All free money would be invested 
outside the country for fear of the income tax being raised, and thus 
all commercial and manufacturing development would cease. The 
country would become povrer, and instead of being one of the best 
customers which Great Britain has would probably become one of 
the worst. All those who had settled incomes not dependent on 
Ireland would leave, and along with them would probably go large 
numbers of working men and artizans who had been thrown out of 
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employment. All this would mean an immense loss of income to the 
Irish Exchequer, both in income tax, postal revenue, and even Excise. 
It may be added that a very large number of the landlords would, 
probably before three years were over, be completely ruined, on 
account of the refusal of the Irish Government to collect rent, and 
that the ruin of the landlords would mean another large slice off the 
revenue from income tax, for the tenants who would take their places 
would almost all be exempted from paying the tax, as their incomes 
would be under £150 per annum. 

The above is not a fanciful account of what is likely to occur. The 
signs are sufficiently clear and patent to every one living in Ireland. 
It is not merely men in great commercial positions who have 
announced their intention of leaving the country if the Bill should 
pass, but on all sides private individuals are making similar announce- 
ments, and are actually preparing to go. In the Dublin papers of 
the week ending the 18th of March, letters appeared giving par- 
ticulars of the cancelling of three large building orders by persons 
who would undertake nothing in view of the possibility of the 
Home Rule Bill becoming law. The fall in the price of Irish 
securities has been already referred to, and Dublin stockbrokers can 
give evidence that no money is being invested in Ireland, but that 
ull available capital is being put into foreign securities. Messrs. 
Harland and Wolff, the great shipbuilders in Belfast, have let it be 
known openly that they will transfer all their works to the other 
side of the Channel if the Bill becomes law; and on Thursday, the 
16th of March last, Sir Howard Grubb, F.R.S., the maker of the 
great equatorial telescopes now in the Vienna and Melbourne obser- 
vatories, said, in a speech made in one of the suburbs of Dublin :— 

‘*The Bill if passed would have the effect of driving himself, and others who 
were situated as he was, out of the country where they were born and where 
they had hoped to live peacefully. (Hear, hear.) So far as his own business 
was concerned it was a small and insignificant thing, but the position in which 
he would be placed was just the same as other persons of more importance 
must occupy. The difference between himself and the others was that his 
works mostly went to foreign countries, but the works of others were more or 
less dependent on the home market, and those other people, therefore, could 


not prudently come forward at the present time and state what course they 
would feel bound to adopt in the near future in case this Bill was adopted.” 


With this evidence before him, no one can doubt that the Irish 
Government will be in financial difficulties from the first day of its 
existence. These difficulties could only be met in three ways— 
either by putting on fresh direct taxes (the Bill prevents any indirect 
taxation) ; by withdrawing the grant now made for education, in 
aid of local rates, and {oward the support of reformatories, lunatic 
asylums, &c.; or by a repudiation of the debt due to the United 
Kingdom, and an agitation for possession of the revenue derived 
from Customs. It is exceedingly unlikely that the Government will 
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at first attempt direct taxation ; such a procedure would offend their 
supporters too deeply. It may attempt to withdraw the grants in 
aid, but, us that would only throw a great portion of the taxation on 
the localities instead of on the central Government, the farmers 
would probably, after a time, be just as angry as if they had been 
taxed directly. Nothing will remain for the Government in Dublin 
but repudiation, and for the Irish members in Westminster but fresh 
agitation. The Irish Government will indeed be able to put special 
taxes on institutions like the University of Dublin, and to introduce 
a graduated income-tax ; but, by such a proceeding, it would be 
simply cutting its own throat. The tax would bring in very little 
money, and would destroy the remaining prosperity of Dublin and 
Belfast. The opinions expressed in this paper of the calamitous 
nature of the results which must follow if the financial clauses of 
this Bill become law are not the opinions of Unionists alone. Mr. 
J. J. Clancy, the Parnellite member for North Dublin, in a criticism 
of the Bill which appeared in the Jrish Party Independent of the 7th 
of March, wrote :— 


‘On the whole, the plain English of the financial clauses is that, if they 
were enacted as they stand, Ireland would stagger to financial destruction from 
the very start, as surely as she did in the first seventeen years of the Union. 
She would have no surplus, and not only could the Irish Government do nothing 
to improve the material condition of the country, but it could not even pay its 
way, though it indulged in no extra expenditure, without an intolerable increase 
in the general taxes. Having no surplus, it would have no credit, and it could 
neither borrow money itself nor lend it to local bodies except at ruinous rates 
of interest, if it could do either the one or the other at all.” 


And one of the speakers at the Parnellite convention, held on the 
9th of the same month, termed the Bill “not a Bill of Home Rule, 
but a Bill of bankruptcy,” whilst not a single speaker had a word to 
say in favour of the financial portion of the Bill, and several 
denounced this as “ inequitable and fraudulent.” 

It will be interesting to compare the Nationalist opinion of the 
Bill with the opinion of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce, which is 
expressed in the Report adopted on the 17th of March last. The 
part of the Report which deals with finance is given in extenso. 


‘* We have given our best attention to the proposed fiscal arrangement. It 
is impossible for us, with the material at our disposal, and the time which we 
have been able to devote to it, todo more than approximately estimate the 
results of these; nevertheless, so far as we can understand their meaning, they 
fill us with grave apprehension. It is in any case impossible that an Irish 
Legislature, with a temporary arrangement of constituencies, and a system of 
restraints and vetoes hanging upon it, could start with high credit; and it is 
the more impossible since some of those certain to be its ministers have publicly 
associated their names with the principle of the repudiation of contracts. Loans 
could not be had except at high rates; and it is of the last importance, there- 
fore, that its proposed Budget should not be a mere sketch on paper, but be 
clearly and substantially sound. We beg to report to you that we consider the 
fiscal arrangements as altogether unsatisfactory. We have availed ourselves 
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again of the criticisms of the National Press, and of the Nationalist members 
in this matter, and we are completely in accord with them. We find also that 
the Economist, writing from the London point of view and with the authority 
of one of the leading financial papers published, says—‘ It is proposed to estab- 
lish a Legislature in Ireland which will be in chronic want of money.’ Even 
such paper surplus as is shown is dependent on the contribution of that amount 
by the British Parliament, namely, £500,000 a year, for a limited period of 
years towards maintenance of the Irish police. At the end of that period it is 
a vanishing quantity, unless the Irish Government have in the meantime cut 
down the cost of constabulary by one-third—in our view a most unlikely con- 
tingency. There is a complete consensus of opinion on this point, and we 
repeat our belief that the Bill is not financially sound. We see no margin for 
error; no provision for a reduction in the amount of the Excise; no provi- 
sion for possibly diminished yield from income tax or post office ; no provision 
for the necessary expenses of the working of the Legislature, for the sala- 
ries of the Ministers, or of the working staff; no provision for pen- 
sions to the existing police, for pay for the police of the future, or for the 
salaries and pensions of new judges and civil servants. It is superfluous to 
point out that there will be no funds available for the encouragement of tech- 
nical education, science, or art. Such a Government will have difficulties 
from the outset, and there can be no escape from the necessity of new taxation 
to supply inevitable deficiencies. Existing capital, in which we are interested, 
must be subjected to fresh taxes. The savings of the country, the natural 
source of future capital, must be cut short, and the steady growth which our 
city has witnessed for generations must be checked. 

‘“* We take two instances of the practical effect of this Bill financially ; one 
general and one local. For years this Chamber (in connection with other 
Chambers of Commerce) has been earnestly advocating extensions of public 
facilities, both in the direction of postal reforms and of telegraphic advantages. 
We have addressed ourselves hitherto to a great Imperial Department, with a 
surplus of three millions at command ; while under this Bill we would have to 
deal with a Provincial Department worked at an estimated annual loss of 
£50,000. We have examined the Excise clauses and find that if the consump- 
tion of spirits be reduced by 100,000,000 gallons the entire surplus revenue is 
gone; and it cannot be recovered by raising the rate of duty, for under the 

sill any additional amount gained by the increase of that rate is payable to 
the English Exchequer.” _ 


To sum up the foregoing. The Bill will be injurious to the 
United Kingdom, unjust to Great Britain, and ruinous to Ireland. 
Injurious to the United Kingdom because by it the Imperial 
Exchequer would permanently lose a portion of its revenue, and 
would probably have to spend a great deal more in helping Ireland 
out of her difficulties. Unjust to Great Britain because she would 
have ‘to pay more than her share in the Imperial liabilities and 
would be called upon also to make good to the Imperial Exchequer 
a great part, if not all the loss incurred in and by Ireland. Ruinous 
to Ireland because, even with the tolerably fair terms she has been 
offered, she would be unable to develope her resources, to carry on 
her business at a profit, or even to pay her way, and would probably, 
in the words of Mr. Clancy, “stagger to financial destruction ” and 
bankruptcy. 

In the case of a poor country like Ireland it is difficult, if not 
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impossible, to frame any scheme by which she will, at the same time, 
have sufficient money for her internal needs and development, and 
will also be able to pay a fair share for the benefits accruing from 
her participation in an Imperial system like that of the British 
Empire. One or other of the partners will suffer, more probably all, 
though in different degrees. 

Ireland, if separated, would probably, after a period of great com- 
motion and confusion, be able to manage her own affairs, whether 
well or ill, As a part and parcel of the United Kingdom her 
business has of late years been well done, and she has prospered, 
perhaps slowly, but still really and steadily. The difference between 
the Ireland of 1830 and the Ireland of to-day is very great—far 
more, in fact, than most Irishmen are themselves aware of. There 
is not the slightest reason to doubt that if Ireland had peace, and 
was free from agrarian agitation, that this prosperity would go on 
increasing. No prosperity, however, can come from the Bill. It 
will and must, if passed, injure both countries, both Great Britain 
and Ireland, and if both partners are tired of the partnership and 
are both anxious for a change, it would be better that they should 
separate once for all. ‘There is no half-way house,” as Sir George 
Trevelyan said, in a speech made at Hawick, when he was fighting 
the Bill of 1886, “ between Separation and Imperial Dominion.” 

Liserat UNronist. 
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WHITE-LEAD MANUFACTURE, AND ITS ALLEGED DANGERS. 


To the Editor of Tae Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—The sensational and highly-coloured articles of Mr. Vaughan Nash 
in the Daily Chronicle, with the startling heading ‘‘ White Cemeteries,” 
not having, one would suppose, attracted sufficient attention, the more 
serious step of an article in The Fortnightly Review followed. 

No one will deny that the protection of human life is a vastly engrossing 
subject. If it were true, as stated, that sixty-four deaths had occurred in 
one factory alone in six months, in a trade which, although large, is not 
nearly so extensive as the chemical and other trades, it would not only 
justify, but demand, the most serious instant attention. But it is not true, 
nor within measurable distance of being true. I challenge Mr. MacNeill, 
who made the statement in the House of Commons, to give the name of 
the factory, or to prove that there was that number of deaths in the whole 
of the manufactories in England in twelve months, or two years. 

Very different are the real facts. At the works on the Tyne of the 
company which produces more white-lead than any other firm in the 
kingdom, there have been two deaths in five years, At the white-lead 
factory in the West of England belonging to the same firm there have been 
two deaths in five years. In one of the latter cases the jury found a 
verdict of ‘lead poisoning,” although the unfortunate individual had com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself to a tree. Even in the four fatal cases 
(or, rather, three) it may be confidently asserted that the ordinary care 
exercised by the rest of the workers would have avoided the sad result. 
In the case of the girl Charlotte Rafferty, of which Mr. Vaughan Nash 
speaks in the Datly Chronicle, he omits to mention that the Coroner 
expressed his opinion that the employers deserved great credit for the care 
they took of their employees. 

The sickness rate also wholly disproves the general statements made. 

The following are a few instances of the baneful effects of white-lead 
works upon the workers ; how strongly it tends to shorten the usual term 
of life ; and how quickly it ruins the health :— 


J. Tomlinson . ; . aged 53, white lead-worker 40 years. 
J. Heveron . . P so @& eer “a. ‘are 
P.Geraghty . , ac’) «saga e is oe 

Mary Moach . . aged about 46 i » 30 

Mary Murphy. ; . 50 $3 » 30 

Kate Burns. ‘ . aged 51 ot ee 
Thomas Magnay . ‘ — a — 

J. Moran : . aged about 60 ra i ae Ss 
C. Oates . ; : . aged 56 a » $91 4; 


These are only a few of many in one employ who are now working and 
in good health. 

The case of the man Oates is striking. He is a white-lead cooper, and, 
therefore, exposed more than the rest to any danger that exists, as in this 
work the dust is more difficult to control. 

I do not deny that the taking of white-lead into the body is injurious to 
health and life, but so also is flour, while, fortunately, the white-lead process 
of manufacture renders it possible to control to a greater extent the amount 
of dust in the air breathed by the workers. 

Reference—somewhat suspicious—is made to a process which produces a 
white sulphate of lead, which, by the way, is no more the white-lead of 
commerce than calves’-foot jelly is glue. The statement is made that this 
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is innocuous to health, which is absurd. The absorption into the system 
of that which is curiously termed an “insoluble” crystal of any metal in 
greater or less quantities is injurious to health. 

The truth of the matter, which the makers have no desire to obscure, is 
that the process of manufacture of white-lead involves to a greater or less 
degree the distribution in the air of the workshop of particles of white-lead 
dust, which, if absorbed in undue quantities, is injurious to health, or even 
life. But the statement made by the special correspondent that it simply 
impregnates the white-lead works, and you can no more escape it than 
you can escape contact with the air, is so grossly inaccurate that, when 
one remembers that this gentleman has been through the works himself, it 
seems difficult to characterize the statement. 

The efforts of the manufacturers are therefore mainly directed to effective 
ventilation. It should not, but unfortunately is, difficult to make some of 
the workers adopt cleanly habits, wash themselves before eating and after 
work is finished. It isin these cases that evil results are shown. 

It consequently follows that white-lead manufacture need not entail evil 
consequences. The strict enforcement of the present rules issued by the 
Home Office, and the most moderate assistance given by the workers them- 
selves, would remove this class of trade entirely from the list of those called 
dangerous, in which, at the present moment, it can fortunately claim the 
best position. 

I should add that the death rate from lead-poisoning in the two large 
factories referred to is, for the last five years :— 


No.1. No.2 
Males . . . 087 Nil per cent. per annum. 
Females . . . 395 +53 io a 


This rate may be taken as fairly representative of the whole trade. 

I have herein dealt with the subject avoiding all detail, but after the 
exposure I have made of the absolute incorrectness of the principal state- 
ments made, it does not appear necessary to examine the minor details. 


In the evidence given before the Labour Commission, Mr. Edward Girling, 
a white-lead cooper, stated, in answer to a question as to whether the 
members of the Society were charged any extra fee or subscription for 
admission to the benefit of the Society’s sick and mortality fund, said, ‘‘No, 
they go in with the rest.” Mr. Shotton, a white-lead worker for twenty- 
two years, and in the drying stove department, in which the exposure to 
particles of white-lead dust is greater, said, in answer to Mr. Mundella, that 
he had been off fourteen weeks in the twenty-two years. Asked as to 
whether his health was good, he said, ‘‘ Yes,”’ for his age, and accounted 
for the fact by his having been careful of himself. The same witness stated 
that the employers do not allow either pregnant women or even women 
with a child at breast to work, and that is a fixed rule ; also that he could 
see very little difference in the children of white-lead working women and 
others. 

But it may be said that the sickness rate is high. It is as follows at the 
largest of the works mentioned: men, 6°88 days per annum per individual ; 
women, 5°35 days per annum per individual. 

I may now ask what justification there is in these facts and figures 
for the grossly exaggerated statements that have been made, and how it 
comes that powerful organs of the press have lent themselves to a baseless 
attack upon a great industry ? 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. Barrettr-LENNARD. 





*.* The Editor of this Review camnot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 





